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EDITOR’S NOTE 
AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


O the wayfarer, the winds of heaven speak in 

various voices. Each wind in its season sings 
its own song and bears upon its wings its own 
particular message. For him, the song and message 
of the wind have been beautifully, if at times 
fancifully, interpreted by almost every poet and 
numerous authors. It is from such poems and 
passages that this anthology consists, and in which 
the reader in turning the pages will find something 
to fit the mood of the hour and the time of the year. 
My thanks are due to the following authors and 
publishers who have so courteously allowed me 
to include copyright poems and extracts: to Mrs. 
Meynell for an extract from Zhe Colour of Life 
(Mr. John Lane) ; to Mr. Andrew Lang and Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Co. for a poem from Grass 
of Parnassus; to Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Co. for an extract from Richard Jefferies’s: Wood 
Magic; to Mr. Edmund Gosse for two poems from 
On Viol and Lute (Mr. William Heinemann) and 
New Poems (Messrs. H. King and Co.) ;to Mr. 
William Canton for two poems from Zhe Comrades 
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(Messrs. Isbister); to Mr. Alfred Noyes for a poem 
from Zhe Loom of Years; to Mr. W. H. Chesson 
for a poem from Under Quicken Boughs (Mr. John 
Lane), and three poems from Selected Poems by 
Nora Chesson (Messrs. Alston Rivers, Ltd.); to 
Mrs. Moulton for poems from 4A Garden of Dreants 
and At the Wind’s Will ; to Mr. Coulson Kernahan 
for two poems from Philip Bourke Marston’s Song- 
tide (The Walter Scott Publishing Co.); to Mr. 
Laurence Housman for two poems from Awe ; to 
Mr. Fred. G. Bowles for ‘Upland Breezes’ from Zhe 
Tent by the Lake (Elkin Mathews) and various other 
poems and translations; to Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin for a poem by Whittier; to Mrs. Lee- 
Hamilton for a poem from Wood Notes ; to The 
Bobbs Merrill Co. for a poem by Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley; to Mr. F. W. Bourdillon for 
three poems ; to Messrs. Duckworth and Co. for an 
extract from Richard Jefferies’s Amaryllis at the 
Fair; to Mrs. Morris for a poem from William 
Morris’s Poems by the Way (Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co.); to Mr. H. Bellyse Baildon for an 
extract from Zhe Merry Month; to Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer for a poem from From Inland 
and other Poems (Messrs. Alston Rivers); to 
Mr. J. Werner Laurie for an extract from Mr. 
C. Davidson’s translation of Virgil; to Mrs. Sharp 
for two sonnets by William Sharp from Sounets of 
the Century (Walter Scott Publishing Co.) and from 
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Selected Poems Old and New ; to Mrs. Rosamund 
Marriott Watson for ‘The Wind’s Summons’ from 
Vespertilia (Mr. John Lane) and ‘A Dedication’ 
from After Sunset (Mr. John Lane) ; to the Editor 
of the Westminster Gazette for a poem; to Mrs. 
Clement Shorter (Dora Sigerson) for a poem from 
Collected Poems (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
to Mr. Arthur Symons for ‘ Night and Wind’ from 
Poems (Mr. William Heinemann) ; to Mrs. Kather- 
ine Tynan Hinkson for two poems from Songs of 
the Morning and Aguamarines ; to the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching for a poem from /z a Garden (Mr. John 
Lane) ; to Mr. Lloyd Mifflin for two Sonnets from 
Collected Sonnets (Mr. Henry Frowde) ; to Mr. W. 
G. Ogilvie for a poem from Hearts of Gold; to 
Messrs. G. Putnam’s Sons for a poem by Walt 
Whitman ; to Messrs. George Routledge and Sons 
for a poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes ; to Miss 
Lilian Street for a poem from Shadow and Gleam 
(Elkin Mathews) ; to Madame Duclaux for a poem 
from Collected Poems (Mr. T. Fisher Unwin) ; 
to Mr. William Akerman for a poem from 
Van Winkle and other Poems (Messrs. George 
Bell and Son) ; and to Mr. John Drinkwater for a 
poem from 7he Death of Leander (Messrs. Cornish 
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The useful arts are reproductions or new combinations 
by the wit of man, of the same natural benefactors. He 
no longer waits for favouring gales, but by means of 
steam, he realizes the fable of /Eolus's bag, and carries 
the two and thirty winds in the boiler of his boat. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


For us, the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see, but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


GEORGE HERBERT. 
He that will use all winds, must shift his sail. 
The Faithful Shepherdess. 


God takes a wind from out the sky: 
It spreads its cloud-white wing's to fly ; 
Its time hath come to it to die. 


FIONA MACLEOD. 


Winds of the World 


VERY wind is, or ought to be, a poet; but 

one is classic and converts everything in 
his day to unity; another is a modern man, 
whose words clothe his thoughts, as the modern 
critics used to say prettily in the early sixties, and 
therefore are separable. This wind, again, has 
a style, and that wind a mere manner. Nay, 
there are breezes from the east-south-east, for 
example, that have hardly even a manner. You 
can hardly name them unless you look at the 
weather vane. So they do not convince you by 
voice or colour of breath; you place their origin 
and assign them a history according as the 
hesitating arrow points on the top of yonder 
ill-designed London spire... . 

When the south-west wind brings his rain he 
brings it with the majestic onset announced by his 
breath. And when the light follows, it comes from 
his own doorway in the verge. His are the opened 
evenings after a day shut down with cloud. He 
fills the air with innumerable particles of moisture 
that scatter and bestow the sun. There are no 
other days like his, of so universal a harmony, 
‘so generous. 
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The north wind has his own landscape, too ; 
but the east wind never. The aspect which he 
gives to the day is not all his own. The sunshine 
is sweet in spite of him. The clouds go under 
his whip, but they have kinder greys than should 
be the colours of his cold. Not on an east-wind 
day are these races in heaven, for the clouds are 
all far off. His rain is angry, and it flies against 
the sunset. The world is not one in his reign, but 
rather there is a perpetual revolt or difference. 
The lights and shadows are not all his. The 
waxing and waning hours are disaffected. He 
has not a great style, and does not convince the day. 

All the four winds are brave, and not the less 
brave because, on their way through town, they 
are betrayed for a moment into taking part in any 
paltriness that may be there. On their way from 
the Steppes to the Atlantic they play havoc with 
the nerves of very insignificant people. A part, as 
it were, of every gale that starts in the far north- 
east finds its goal in the breath of a reluctant 


citizen. Alice Meynell. 
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Hymn to the Winds 


The Winds are Invoked 
by the Winnowers of Corn 


ifr you, troop so fleet, 
That with winged wandering ae 
Through the wide world pass, 
And with soft murmuring 
Toss the green shades of spring 
_ In woods and grass, 
Lily and violet 
I give, and blossoms wet, 
_ Roses and dew ; 
_ This branch of blushing roses, ; 
_ Whose fresh bud uncloses, 
te Wind-flowers too. 
“tel 
Ah, winnow with sweet breath, 
_ Winnow the holt and heath, 
Round this retreat, 
Where all the gidcs morn 
E We fan the gold o’ the corn, 
In the sun’s heat. 


Andrew Lang. 
(From the French of Du Bellay, 1550.) 
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The Jolly Wind 


HE wind came along the ridge, and taking 

him softly by the ear pushed him gently 
forward and said: ‘Bevis, my love, I have been 
waiting for you ever so long; why did you not 
come before ?’ 

‘Because you never asked me’, said Bevis. 

‘Oh yes, I did; I asked you twenty times in 
the copse. I beckoned to you out of the great 
oak, under which you went to sleep; and I 
whispered to you from the fir-trees where the 
squirrel played, but you were so busy, dear, so 
busy with Kapchack, and the war, and Choo Hoo, 
and the court, and all the turmoil, that you did 
not hear me’. 

‘You should have called louder’, said Bevis. 

‘So I did’, said the wind. ‘Don’t you remem- 
ber I whirled the little bough against your window, 
and rattled the casement that night you saw the 
owl go by?’ 

‘I was so sleepy’, said Bevis, ‘I did not know 
what you meant; you should have kissed me’. 

‘So I did’, said the wind. ‘I kissed you a 
hundred times out in the field, and stroked your 
hair, but you would not take any notice’. 

‘I had so much to do’, said Bevis; ‘there was 
the weasel and my cannon-stick’. 
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‘But I wanted you very much’, said the wind, 
‘because I love you, and longed for you to come 
and visit me’. 

‘Well, now I am come’, said Bevis. ‘But 
where do you live?’ 

‘This is where I live, dear’, said the wind. ‘I 
live upon the hill ; sometimes I go to the sea, and 
sometimes to the woods, and sometimes I run 
through the valley, but I always come back here, 
and you may always be sure of finding me here ; 
and I want you to come and romp with me’. 

‘I will come’, said Bevis; ‘I like a romp, 

_ but are you very rough?’ 

‘Oh no, dear ; not with you’. 

‘I am a great big boy’, said Bevis; ‘I am 
eating my peck of salt very fast: I shall soon get 
too big to romp with you. How old are you, 
you jolly Wind?’ 

The wind laughed and said: ‘I am older than 
all the very old things. I am as old as the 
brook’. 

‘But the brook is very old’, said Bevis. ‘He 
told me he was older than the hills, so I do not 
think you are as old as he is’. 

‘Yes I am’, said the wind; ‘he was always my 
playfellow ; we were children together’. 

‘If you are so very, very old’, said Bevis, ‘it 
is no use your trying to romp with me, because 

‘Iam very strong; I can carry my papa’s gun on 
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my shoulder, and I can run very fast; do you 
know the stupid old bailiff can’t catch me? I can 
go round the ricks ever so much quicker than 
he can’, 

‘I can run. quick’, said the wind. 

‘But not so quick as me’, said Bevis; ‘now 
see if you can catch me’. 

Away he ran, and for a moment he left the wind 
behind but the wind blew a little faster, and 
overtook him, and they raced along together, like 
two wild things, till Bevis began to pant. Then 
down he sat on the turf and kicked up his heels 
and shouted, and the wind fanned his cheek and 
cooled him, and kissed his lips and stroked his 
hair, and caressed him and played with him, till up 
he jumped again and danced along, the wind always 
pushing him gently. 

‘You are a jolly old Wind’, said Bevis, ‘I like 
you very much; but you must tell me a story, else 
we shall quarrel. I’m sure we shall’. 

‘I will try’, said the wind ; ‘but I have forgotten 
all my stories, because the people never come to 
listen to me now’. 

‘Why don’t they come?’ said Bevis. 

‘They are too busy’, said the wind, sighing ; 
‘they are so very, very busy, just like you were 
with Kapchack and his treasure and the war, 
and all the rest of the business ; they have so much 
to do, they have quite forsaken me’. om 
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‘I will come to you’, said Bevis; ‘do not be 
sorry. I will come and play with you’. 

“Yes, do’, said the wind ; ‘and drink me, dear, 
as much as ever youcan. I shall make you strong. 
Now drink me’. 

Bevis stood still and drew in a long, long breath 
drinking the wind till his chest was full and his 
heart beat quicker. Then he jumped and danced 
and shouted. 

‘There’, said the wind, ‘see, how jolly I have 
made you. It was I who made you dance and 
sing, and run along the hill just now. Come up 
here, my darling Sir Bevis, and drink me as often 
as ever you can, and the more you drink of me 
the happier you will be, and the longer you will 
live. And people will look at you and say: 
“How jolly he looks! Is he not nice? I wish I 
was like him.” And presently they will say: 
“Where does he learn all these things?” 

‘For you must know, Bevis, my dear, that 
although I have forgotten my stories, yet they are 
all still there in my mind, and by-and-by, if you 
keep on drinking me I shall tell you all of them, 
and nobody will know how you learn it all. For 
I know more than the brook, because, you see, 
I travel about everywhere: and I know more than 
the trees; indeed, all they know I taught them 
myself. The sun is always telling me everything, 
_ and the stars whisper to me at night: the ocean 
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roars at me :the earth whispers to me: just you 
lie down, Bevis love, upon the ground and listen’. 

So Bevis lay down on the grass, and heard the 
wind whispering in the tufts and bunches, and the 
earth under him answered, and asked the wind to 
stay and talk. But the wind said: ‘I have got 
Bevis to-day ; come on, Bevis’, and Bevis stood 
up and walked along. d 

‘Besides all these things’, said the wind, ‘I can 
remember everything that ever was. There never 
was anything that I cannot remember, and my 
mind is so clear that if you will but come up here 
and drink me, you will understand everything’. 

‘Well then’, said Bevis, ‘I will drink you— 
there, I have just had such a lot of you: now tell me 
this instant why the sun is up there, and is he very 
hot if you touch him, and which way does he go 
when he sinks beyond the wood, and who lives up 
there, and are they nice people, and who painted 
the sky?’ 

The wind laughed aloud, and said: ‘ Bevis, my 
darling, you have not drunk half enough of me 
yet, else you would never ask such silly questions 
as that. Why, those are like the silly questions 
the people ask who live in the houses of the cities, 
and never feel me, or taste me, or speak to me. 
And I have seen them looking through long 
tubes——’ 

‘I know’, said Bevis; ‘they are telescopes, and 
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you look at the sun and the stars, and they tell 


~ you all about them’. 


‘Pooh!’ said the wind, ‘don’t you believe 
such stuff and rubbish, my pet. How can they 
know anything about the sun who are never out 
in the sunshine, and never come up on the hills, 
or go into the wood? How can they know 
anything about the stars who never stopped on the 
hills, or on the sea all night? How can they know 
anything of such things who are shut up in houses, 
dear, where I cannot come in? 

‘Bevis, my love, if you want to know all about 
the sun, and the stars, and everything, make haste, 
and come to me, and_I will tell you, dear. In the 
morning, dear, get up as quick as you can, and 
drink me as I come down from the hill. In the 
day go up on the hill, dear, and drink me again, 
and stay there if you can till the stars shine out, 
and drink still more of me. ; 

‘And by-and-by you will understand all about 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and the 
earth which is so beautiful, Bevis. It is so 
beautiful, you can hardly believe how beautiful 
it is. Do not listen, dear, not for one moment, 
to the stuff and rubbish they tell you down there 
in the houses where they will not let me come. 
If they say the earth is not beautiful, tell them 


_they do not speak the truth. But it is not 
their fault, for they have never seen it, and as they 
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have never drunk me their eyes are closed, and 
their ears shut up tight. But every evening, dear, 
before you get into bed, do you go to your 
window—the same as you did the evening the 
owl went by—and lift the curtain and look up at 
the sky, and I shall be somewhere about, or else 
I shall be quiet in order that there may be no 
clouds, so that you may see the stars. In the 
morning, as I said before, rush out and drink me up. 

‘The more you drink of me, the more you will 
want, and the more I shall love you. Come up to 
me upon the hills, and your heart will never be 
heavy, but your eyes will be bright, and your step 
quick, and you will sing and shout——’ 

‘So I will’, said Bevis, ‘I will shout. Holloa!’ 
and he ran up on to the top of the little round hill, 
to which they had now returned, and danced 
about on it as wild as could be. 

‘Dance away, dear’, said the wind, much 
delighted. ‘Everybody dances who drinks me. 
The man in the hill there——~’ 

‘What man?’ said Bevis, ‘and how did he get 
in the hill? just tell him I want to speak to him.’ 

‘Darling’, said the wind, very quiet and softly, 
‘he is dead, and he is in the little hill you are 
standing on, under your feet. At least, he was 
there once, but there is nothing of him there now. 
Still it is his place, and as he loved me, and I loved 
him, I come very often and sing here’. — 


i 
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‘When did-he die?’ said Bevis. ‘Did I ever 
see him?’ 

‘He died about a minute ago, dear; just before 
you came up the hill. If you were to ask the 
people who live in the houses, where they will not 
let me in (they carefully shut out the sun too), 
they would tell you he died thousands of years 
ago; but they are foolish, very foolish. It was 
hardly so long ago as yesterday. Did not the 
brook tell you all about that ? 

‘Now this man, and all his people, used to love 
me and drink me, as much as ever they could all 
day long and a great part of the night, and when 
they died they still wanted to be with me, and so 
they were all buried on the tops of the hills, and 
you will find these curious little mounds everywhere 
on the ridges, dear, where I blow along. There I 
come to them still, and sing through the long dry 
grass, and rush over the turf, and I bring the 
scent of the clover from the plain, and the bees 
come humming along upon me. The sun comes 
too, and the rain. But I am here most; the sun 
only shines by day, and the rain only comes now 
and then. 

‘But I am always here, day and night, winter 
and summer. Drink me as much as you will, you 
cannot drink me away; there is always just as 
much of me left. As I told you, the people who 
were buried in these little mounds used to drink 
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me, and oh! how they raced along the turf, dear ; 
there is nobody can run so fast now; and they 
leaped and danced, and sang and shouted. I loved 
them as I love you, my darling; there, sit down 
and rest on the thyme, dear, and | will stroke 
your hair and sing to you’. 

So Bevis sat down on the thyme, and the wind 
began to sing, so low and sweet and so strange ‘an 
old song, that he closed his eyes and leaned on his 
arm on the turf. There were no words to the song, 
but Bevis understood it all, and it made him feel so 
happy. The great sun smiled upon him, the great 
earth bore him in her arms gently, the wind 
caressed him, singing all the while. Now Bevis 
knew what the wind meant; he felt with his soul 
out to the far-distant sun just as easily as he could 
feel with his hand to the bunch of grass beside 
him ; he felt with his soul down through into the 
earth just as easily as he could touch the sward 
with his fingers. Something seemed to come to 
him out of the sunshine and the grass. 

‘There never was a yesterday’, whispered the 
wind presently, ‘and there never will be to-morrow. 
It is all one long to-day. When the man in the 
hill was you were too, and he still is now you are 
here ; but of these things you will know when you 
are older, that is if youwill only continue to drink me. 
Come, dear, let us race on again’. So the two 
went on and came to a hawthorn-bush, and. Bevis, 
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full of mischief always, tried to slip away from the 
wind round the bush, but the wind laughed and 
caught him. 

A little farther and they came to the fosse of the 
old camp. Bevis went down into the trench, and 
he and the wind raced round along it as fast as 
ever they could go, till presently he ran up out of 
it on the hill, and there was the waggon underneath 
him, with the load well piled up now. There was 
the plain, yellow with stubble ; the hills beyond it 
and the blue valley, just the same as he had left it. 

As Bevis stood and looked down, the wind 
caressed him, and said: ‘Good-bye, darling, I am 
going yonder, straight across to the blue valley and 
the blue sky, where they meet ; but I shall be back 
again when you come next time. Now remember, 
my dear, to drink me—come up here and drink 
me.’ 

‘Shall you be here?’ said Bevis, ‘are you quite 
sure you will be here?’ 

‘Yes’, said the wind, ‘I shall be quite certain 
to be here; I promise you, love, I will never go 
quite away. Promise me faithfully, too, that you 
will come up and drink me, and shout and race and 
be happy’. 

‘I promise’, said Bevis, beginning to go down 
the hill ; ‘good-bye, jolly old Wind’. 

‘Good-bye, dearest’, whispered the wind, as he 

"went across out towards the valley. As Bevis went 


ee 
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down the hill, a blue harebell, who had been singing 
farewell to summer all the morning, called to him 
and asked him to gather her and carry her home, as 
she would rather go with him than stay now autumn 
was near. 

Bevis gathered the harebell, and ran with the 
flower in his hand down the hill, and as he ran the 
wild thyme kissed his feet and said : ‘Come again, 
Bevis, come again’. At the bottom of the hill the 
waggon was loaded now ; so they lifted him up, and 
he rode home on the broad back of the leader. 

Richard Jefferies. 


A Ballad of the Wind and the Rain 


‘Heigh ho! the wind and the rain’. 
Fool’s song in Lear, 
NAP AS is the end of everything? 
A little sorrow, a little gain ; 
And when thy life hath taken wing 
A cold hewn stone with a weather stain, 
And all the winds shall moan and wave 
The weary willows around thy grave, 
And this is the song the wind shall sing— 
Love for riches and brine for pain, 
Wellaway, ah wellaway, 
The rain it raineth every day, 
Heigh ho! the wind and the rain. ~~ 
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Kings are fools, like other men, 
That think the rillet shall fill the main ; 
Their heads are weak as their hearts ; for when 
The grey drought saith that the rose is slain, 
And the silver river runneth dry, 
Though for your thirst ye strive and cry 
The seatide giveth it brine again. 
Love for riches and brine for pain, 
Wellaway, ah wellaway, 
The rain it raineth every day, 
Fleigh ho! the wind and the rain. 


Keep all thou hast, thus cometh love ; 
But zou shalt lose both love and sleep, 
And hear the wintry winds above 
Through the weary willow sweep, 
Fool, fool, fool, on the weak old king, 
Who gave for love-sake everything, 
And reapeth the cruel winds, not love ; 
Oh lay thy grey hairs low and weep ; 
Love for riches and brine for pain, 
Wellaway, ah wellaway, 
The rain it raineth every day, 
Fleigh ho! the wind and the rain. 


See how the wind doth honour a king, - 
Oh merry sport with thy lone grey head, 
Hark! how the desolate moorlands ring 
‘Lie down, lie down, on thy chosen bed : 
Ce 
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For neither black nor grey heads know 
That one shall reap what he doth sow, 
And nought from a seedless field can spring !’ 
Wellaway that the word is said: 
Love for riches and brine for pain, 
Wellaway, ah wellaway, 
The rain tt raineth every day, 
Heigh ho! the wind and the rain. 


L/ENVOI 


What is the end of everything? 
A little sorrow, a little gain ; 
And when thy life hath taken wing 
A cold hewn stone with a weather stain, 
And all the moaning winds shall wave 
The weary willows around thy grave, 
And this is the song the wind shall sing : 
Love for riches and brine for pain, 
Wellaway, ah wellaway, 
The rain tt raineth every day, 
Feigh ho! the wind and the rain. 
Alfred Noyes. 
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A Song of Four Winds 


HE gray wind out of the West 
Is sighing and making moan 
For a noinin’s* silver crest 
In the hay-swathes overthrown. 
Like the heart in a dying breast, 
It flutters, making its moan— 
The gray wind out of the West! 


The black wind out of the North 
Blows loud, like a cry of war: 
Its voice goes gallantly forth 
To fields where the spearsmen are. 
In battle that wind is worth 
Singing of star to star— 
The black wind out of the North. 


The white wind out of the South, 
Makes neither for war nor peace : 

Tis the breath of a colleen’s mouth, 
Yet it flutters the willow-trees : 

It burns men’s souls with drouth, 
Then fills their souls with ease— 

The white wind out of the South. 


* Daisy’s. 


™ : 
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The red wind out of the East— 
What word can a harper say 
Of the wind that blows from the feast, 
And blows men into the fray? 
It will not stay for the priest, 
For the Host it will not stay— 
The red wind blowing out of the East, 
The wind of the Judgment Day. 
Nora Chesson. 


The Wind in Woone’s Feice 


“VPgleuse lovely Jenny past, 
While the blast did blow 
On over Ashknowle Hill 
To the mill below ; 
A-blinkin quick, wi lashes long, 
Above her cheaks o’ red, 
Ageidn the wind, a beatén strong, 
Upon her droopén head. 


Oh! let the wind blow bleik, 
On her cheak so heale, 

But let noo rain-shot chill 
Meake her ill and peale ; 

Vor healthy is the breath the blast 
Upon the hill do yield, 

An’ healthy is the light a cast 
Vrom lofty sky to vield. = 
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An’ mid noo sofrow-pang 
Ever hang a tear 
Upon the dark lash-heair 
Ov my fedirest dear ; 
An’ mid noo unkind deed o’ mine 
Spweil what my love mid gain, 
Nor meake my merry Jenny pine 
At last wi’ dim-ey’d pain. 
William Barnes. 


Winds 


Se wind came crying from the East, 
And blew the churchyard-grass aside 

As if to read forgotten names. 

It tossed the very altar-flames, 

And like a mourning woman cried, 

Whose sorrow will not be denied : 

Then in the sea-caves sank and ceased. 


The wind came singing from the West, 
And through the formal gardens ranged, 
And suddenly they all were changed. 
He entered in the rose’s breast 

Like any bee, and, murmuring there, 
Sent a new music through the air: 
Then, in mid-sweetness, fell to rest. 
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The wind came shouting from the North, 

As some armed warrior might come forth 

Eager to slay, or to be slain. 

He tore the last leaves from the tree 

And sped them shuddering o’er the plain ; 
He called to heel the angry sea, 

And lashed it with his scourge of rain. 


The wind came sighing from the South, 
His hair a cloud, a rose his mouth ; 
The eyes beneath his level brows 
Were shadowy as forest boughs ; 
His voice was like a song one hears 
In childhood, lost for many years, 
Heard first with laughter, last with tears. 
Nora Chesson. 


The Wind in a Frolic 


HE wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, ‘ Now for a frolic! now for a leap ! 
Now for a madcap galloping chase! 
I’ll make a commotion in every place !’ 


So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 

Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 
Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 
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There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled about ; 

And the urchins that stand with their thievish 
eyes 

For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 


Then away to the field it went, blustering and 
humming, 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming ; 

It plucked by the tails the grave matronly cows, 

And tossed the colts’ manes all over their brows ; 

Till, offended at such an unusual salute, 

They all turned their backs, and stood sulky and 
mute. 


So on it went capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 

It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags. 


*T was so bold that it feared not to play its joke 

With the doctor’s wig or the gentleman’s cloak. 

Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, ‘Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I’ll make you bow!’ 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and 
through. 
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Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm, 

Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm ; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer 
swarm ;— 

There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over 
their caps, 

To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed 
aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 

There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 

Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to 
be gone. 


But the wind had swept on, and had met in the lane 

With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain ; 

For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, 
and he stood 

With his hat in a pool and his shoes in the mud. 


Then away went the wind in its holiday glee, 

And now it was far on the billowy sea, 

And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow, 

And the little boats darted to and fro. 

But lo! it was night, and it sank to rest 

On the sea-birds’ rock in the gleaming west, 

Laughing to think, in its fearful fun, 

How little of mischief it really had done. 
William Flowitt. 
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Mr. Wind 


ieee the time when the good King Robert 

sang at the chorister’s desk there lived in 
Brittany a poor miller named John Peter, whose only 
wealth in the world consisted of a mill, a wretched 
hut, anda kitchen-garden. . . . John Peter was not 
a man of much spirit, and so he went on and 
spent his time in exclaiming, ‘Alas! Mr. Wind, 
why won’t you blow on my mill?—and alas! 
Madam Rain, why won’t you fall in my garden, so 
that I may gain a livelihood?’ His lamentations, 
however, were of no avail; the wind did not 
hearken, and the rain troubled itself very little 
about them... . 

One night, while John Peter was sitting up 
watching near his wife and child as they slept, 
and reflecting on his and their wretched condition, 
he thought thus: ‘If all my troubles overwhelmed 
myself alone, I should not complain, for I am 
strong enough to endure cold and hunger; but 
my wife will need fire to warm her, good nourish- 
ment to strengthen her. ... If only the wind 
would blow on my mill, I should soon be able to 
get myself out of this scrape’. 

As John Peter uttered these last words, he saw 


the flame of the candle flicker, and heard the 


rusty weathercock turning on the top of the 
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cottage. The wind was just beginning to blow. 
The astonished miller ran quickly to his mill, and 
put grain enough into the hopper for the night’s 
grinding. He untied the cord which held fast 
the mill-sails, and then they began to turn round, 
and the mill set to work to grind the corn into 
flour and bran. John Peter now went back to 
his wife, who was still sleeping, and he rubbed his 
hands together as he thought of the good news 
he had to tell her when she awoke. 

The rusty weathercock, however, creaked louder 
and louder, and the candle had to be placed 
behind a curtain to prevent its being blown out ; 
there were so many holes and chinks in the walls 
of the cottage that the draughts came in everywhere. 
The window shook, and the door moved on its 
hinges, and the ashes from the hearth flew all about 
the room. 

In the midst of this commotion John Peter 
thought he heard the voices of the wind-spirits 
whispering these words in his ears :— 

‘Let us whistle’, said these spirits; ‘let us 
whistle through this broken pane, and let us try to 
tear off the paper that stops it up. Let us moan, 
let us moan through this hole. Let us cling to the 
thatch of this miserable cabin. Let us push 
against this ill-fastened door. Let us murmur, 
let us hum in the chimney’. Notwithstanding 
the astonishment which these mysterious voices 
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caused the miller, still he was not frightened ; and 
he answered, ‘ Whistle, moan, hum as much as you 
like, so that my mill turns’. At the same instant 
the latch went up and the door burst wide open, 
and John Peter saw a most extraordinary figure 
enter. It was a personage who bore more re- 
semblance to one of the Genii than to a man. 
His body could bend itself in every direction, 
it was so supple and elastic. His eyes shone like 
phosphorus, and his ample chest sent forth a 
noise equal to that which proceeds from a smith’s 
bellows. The two large wings which were fastened 
to his shoulders could not have spread themselves 
in the cottage. A red mantle of thin stuff floated 
around him, falling into so many folds that the shape 
of his body could not be precisely distinguished. 
His feet glided lightly over the floor without 
walking ; yet he seemed rather fatigued, as though 
he had come a long distance. 

‘Give me a chair’, said he to John Peter, ‘ that 
I may rest a moment with you before proceeding 
on my way’. 

The miller eagerly offered his best straw- 
bottomed chair. ‘Sit down, my lord’, said he, 
‘and rest yourself as long as you like in my 
cottage; only have the goodness not to speak 
so loud, or you will awaken my wife, who is ill’. 

‘Fear nothing’, replied the stranger; ‘the 

murmur of my words will make her sleep more 
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soundly. I am Mr. Wind. Thou hast several 
times addressed petitions to me. Thou wilt not 
wonder at my being a little out of breath when [| 
tell thee that in less than an hour I have visited 
the entire sea-coast of Brittany, and travelled a 
long distance over the ocean. Thy lord, who lives 
at the neighbouring castle, would not receive me ; 
his servants have shut all the doors and windows, 
and secured them with large bolts, and solid, 
well-wadded shutters; and I have scarcely been 
able to penetrate into the staircases through a 
skylight in one of the towers, or into the kitchen 
through a little air-hole. Nevertheless, I revenged 
myself on the sentinels who are on guard in the 
courts of the castle, by throwing down their 
sentry-boxes. At thy cottage, however, I found 
the walls in ruins, and the latch without a fastening. 
I had but to push the door, and I entered 
forthwith. . . . Ask, therefore, some service of 
me, John Peter, and [ will render it thee most 
freely’. 

‘Mr. Wind’, said the miller, ‘all I ask of you is 
to blow three or four hours a day on my mill’. 

‘My poor John Peter’, replied Mr. Wind, ‘I am 
not permitted to go out every day: Madam Rain 
occupies the sky for a third part of the year, and, 
like an ungrateful creature, she drives me away 
after I have brought on her clouds; and the Sun 
agrees still worse with me. I sometimes live shut 
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up in my cavern for months ; but I will take care 
to send thee zephyrs and little spirits, who go out 
at my order to scour the country morning and 
evening ; and I will order them not to forget thy 
mill. When thou art in trouble, unhappy or 
persecuted, come and see me at my cavern, and I 
will give thee assistance. I live up above there, at 
the top of the southern mountain’. 

‘Ah! Mr. Wind’, exclaimed John Peter. ‘I 
am unhappy and in trouble at this very moment. 
If you would but come at once to my assistance !’ 

‘It is too late for me to do so to-day’, replied 
Mr. Wind; ‘I must start directly for Paris, where 
I have a dozen chimneys to throw down, and in 
half an hour I must be at home, for here is 
Madam Rain, close at my heels. Good-bye, 
John Peter !’ 

So saying, Mr. Wind sprang at one bound out 
of the cottage, spread his large wings, and 
disappeared. At the end of half an hour the 
whistling, the moaning, and humming diminished, 
and afterwards died away altogether, and the 
miller then knew that Mr. Wind had returned from 
his voyage, and had re-entered his cavern on the 
peak of the southern mountain. But the little 
spirits he had left behind him were strong enough 
to kéep the mill going. 

Paul de Musset. 
(Translated by Emily Makepeace.) 
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The Goose 


KNEW an old wife lean and poor; 
Her rags scarce held together ; 
There strode a stranger to the door, 
And it was windy weather. 


He held a goose upon his arm, 
He utter’d rhyme and reason, 

“Here, take the goose, and keep you warm, 
It is a stormy season’. 


She caught the white goose by the leg, 
A goose—'twas no great matter. 
The goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and with clatter. 


She dropt the goose, and caught the pelf, 
And ran to tell her neighbours ; 

And bless’d herself, and cursed herself, 
And rested from her labours. 


And feeding high, and living soft, 
Grew plump and able-bodied ; 

Until the grave churchwarden doff’d, 

- The parson smirk’d and nodded. AS 
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So sitting, served by man and maid, 
She felt her heart grow prouder : 

But ah! the more the white goose laid 
It clack’d and cackled louder. 


It clutter’d here, it chuckled there ; 
It stirr’d the old wife’s mettle : 

She shifted in her elbow-chair, 
And hurl’d the pan and kettle. 


‘A quinsy choke thy cursed note’ ! 
Then wax’d her anger stronger. 

‘Go, take the goose, and wring her throat, 
I will not bear it longer’. 


Then yelp’d the cur, and yawl’d the cat ; 
Ran Gaffer, stumbled Gammer, 

The goose flew this way and flew that, 
And fill’d the house with clamour. 


As head and heels upon the floor 
They flounder’d all together, 

There strode a stranger to the door, 
And it was windy weather : 


He took the goose upon his arm, 
He utter’d words of scorning ; 
‘So keep you cold, or keep you warm, 
_ It is a stormy morning’. 


hice 
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The wild wind rang from park and plain, 
And round the attics rumbled, 

Till all the tables danced again, 
And half the chimneys tumbled. 


The glass blew in, the fire blew out, 
The blast was hard and harder. 
Her cap blew off, her gown blew up, 

Anda whirlwind clear’d the larder. 


And while on all sides breaking loose 
Her household fled the danger, 
Quoth she, ‘The Devil take the goose, 
And God forget the stranger !’ 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


A Discourse concerning the Winds 


Apes Windes, according as Seneca saith, are 

very meete and necessary for the spacious 
universe ; to conserve the temperature of Heaven 
and Earth; to disperse and scatter raines and 
mysts; and to helpe the trees in producing their 
fruits. Nature also gave them creation, to be the 
meanes of mens navigation, whereby they might 
communicate together the goods of the earth: 
so that regions which are fertile in some particular 
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things, may impart them to other that are not so 
well provided. In briefe, the windes do cause an 
infinity of commerces among men, which my 
intended brevity will not spare me to speake of. 
Onely I have propounded to my selfe, to shew 
how many windes there are, what they are, whence 
they come, and how they are: wherein I am 
persuaded, that some benefit will redownd to 
divers persons, especially to such as_professe 
sayling on the seas. To understand then, what 
the winde is, I will not rely on diversity of 
Opinions, in such as have written thereon: but 
following Aristotle, and the most common judgment 
of the wise; I say, that the winde is a vapour and 
exhalation hot and dry, drawne up into the ayre 
by vertue of the sunne, and being driven aloft by 
his heate and lightnesse, proceeding on into the 
middle region of the ayre, which is always colde ; 
commeth to be repulsed by that contrary quality. 
So that being unable to mount any higher, it 
breaketh foorth into blasts whither it can go, and 
being hindred of descending downe, in regard of 
lightness, is constrained to tosse and-tumble here 
and there in the ayre; eyther more or less, accord- 
ing to the strength of the matter whereof it is 
caused. So that the definition of Seneca is not 
warrantable, who saieth, ‘that the winde is nothing 
else, but the ayre mooved, without any other 
matter’: because these are the exhalations and 
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vapours, which stir and moove the ayre ; for, after 
they are consumed, the winde ceasseth. 

As concerning their names, ... according as 
Plinie, Homer, and other ancient poets say, no 
mention was made, but of foure windes onely, 
which came from the foure parts or quarters of the 
world. . . . According then unto this proportion, 
our ancient Latines termed Szbsolanus, the winde 
that came from the East Equinoctiall: the Greekes 
called it Apeliotes or Eurus: in Italy and Spaine, 
they call it Levante ; and French marriners terme 
it Hszt. Now, for the right winde belonging to 
sunne-setting, which is opposite and contrary to 
the precedent, the Greekes called it Zephyrus, 
that is, v7vifying: for it makes all plants to flourish: 
The Latines named it Mavonius : and the Italians 
and Spaniards call it Powente. But our French 
mariners call it Ouest. And yet some others say, 
that the word Zephyrus signifieth couching or 
setting. The thirde winde was called by the 
Latines Sepzentrio, in regard of seven starres, 
which turne or wheele about the North-starre. By 
the same reason the Greeks called it Apparefias, 
or Boreas; the Italians terme it Yvamontana; 
the Spaniards Wortebrisa; and the French do 
give it the title of Mord. The fourth wind, which 
is opposite to the north, the Latines termed Auséer, 
even as if they would have called it a water driver, 
for that this wind is often rainy, which made the 
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Greeks to call it /Vo¢ws, that is, watrish or moiste. 
The Italians name it AZezzod7, the Spaniards Ad- 
regosar, and Vendeval; and the French Sud... . 

Now, as touching the qualitie of the foure 
windes, we will make some relation thereof, in 
discoursing on other subalternate windes. Since 
the time of Homer, we find an addition of foure 
other windes to the former, as assigning (between 
the Zevanz or East, and the Mezzodz, or South) a 
winde which the Latines call Vuléurnus, because 
this winde whistleth like the wing of a vulture, 
when he dislodgeth. . . 

The other winde which rayseth it selfe from the 
place, where the sunne mounteth at mid June, hath 
no name amongst the Latines. Notwithstanding, 
some call it Ardant, or Hellesponiticus, because it 
cometh from the coast of the Hellesponticke Sea. 
Our mariners call it Grec, or Mordest. 

The other winde is justly betweene the north 
and the west, and cometh from that region, where 
the sunne setteth in winter, and is called by the 
Latines Africus, because (in regard to Rome) this 
wind commeth directly from Africa, The Greekes 
called it Zyds, because they entitle Guynea to be 
Lybia. Our Italians terme it Lybechio, the French 
and Spaniards Swouest, or Garbin. 

The other winde is justly betweene the north 
and the west, and cometh from the place where 
the Sunne coucheth himselfe in broad day. Some 
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call it Awso, or Cancro. The Greeks called it 
Argestes, as much as to say, as full of rayes. His 
impetuousnesse is called Afzx, because it cometh 
from a quarter of Italy, so called. Others give it 
the name of Olympicke. Our Italians stile it 
Mestrail, the French and Spaniards doe term it 
Port-ouest. These are the eight severall winds, 
whereof Aulus Gelinus and Vitrunius maketh 
mention of. 

Moreover, Andronicus the Athenian, philosopher, 
builded a tower at Athens, with eight angles or 
corners of marble, and at every angle was figured 
the image of a Winde, which blew against the 
saide angle. On the top of the same tower, was 
fixed a Triton of gold (reputed to be the god of 
the Sea) holding a rod in his hand. And this 
Triton was composed in such artificiall sort, that 
he turned still with every winde, like as the vaynes 
or weather-flags upon castles or stately houses 
now adayes do, showing or pointing still with his 
rod, from whence the winde came, and where it 
reigned or domineered... . 

As for the three Seftentrionall or northerly 
windes, they are cold and dry ; because they come 
from colde regions, and they have their rayes 
writhed and wrinckled. The coldness also causeth 
drinesse, which they borrow of the eastern windes, 
that are their neighbours: and yet they can take 
no moysture from the Occidentall or Westerne 
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windes, because their draught and humidity are 
directly contrary. 

Come we now to the Meridionall or southerly 
windes; they are hot and moist because they 
derive their warmth from hot regions, comming 
from where the sunne heateth right downe. With 
this addition moreover, that they are neighbours 
to the East Windes, which are hot. Concerning 
their humidity, they draw it from the Western 
windes, and vapours both of the sea and land. 
In mountainy regions, charged with snowes, the 
southerly winde may there get his moysture, as 
the like hee doth in fenny and muddy places, even 
as drinesse may be caused by plaines and cham- 
paigne grounds, so that they may be charged ‘in 
the occurrences, according to the qualities of the 
windes.... 

It resteth now to speake of the particular qualitie 
belonging to each winde. Beginne wee then with 
the right east winde, which is the most healthfull 
of all. For, it is subtle and pure, and partaketh 
more with choller, then his companions. His 
neighbour, blowing against the south, is more 
moyst, and farre more furious then the former, and 
chargeth the ayre with cloudes. Aristotle sayeth, 
that when this winde bloweth, all things do seeme 
more great and grosse, then they are indeede. 
The right winde of the south, causeth raines and 
tempests, it troubleth the aire with cloudes, pro- 
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curing pestilence and corruption. The winde 
Garbin, which is neighbour to the right west, is 
very tempestive, according unto Virgill. But the 
Ouest or west winde, encreaseth fleugme, and pro- 
duceth thunders. It beginneth to blow, at the 
first appearing of the Spring. The direct 7yz- 
montana, which we call the right north winde, 
causeth colde and froste, it burneth floures and 
fruites, and purifieth a corrupted ayre. Now, in 
regarde it -shutteth and locketh up the pores in 
mens bodies; this winde is helde very apt for 
health, As much may be sayde of the other 
Septentrionall windes, which are his consorts or 
companions, 

It is to be held then for a conclusion, that these 
windes proceede from vapours and hote exhala- 
tions, and that (in al) there are twelve, without 
depending upon other allegories, assigned to some 
infant windes. The Spaniards hold four principall 
windes, those foure which come from the foure 
parts of the world, to wit, east, west, north, and 
south. As for the other foure, they tooke their 
names from them precedent: for the north-east is 
between the north and east winde: that which is 
between the sunne-set and the south, is also called 
south-west, and the other betweene the east and 
south, is also termed south-east; these are their 
severall nominations. . . . Some adde other six- 
teene windes besides, which they tearme Quarter 
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windes, by which allowance, wee should have two 
and thirty windes: but these latter borrowe all 
their names of their neighbours. Thus much 
therefore may serve for all the windes. 
The Treasurie of 
Ancient and Modern Times (1613). 


A£olus gives the Winds to Ulysses 


Ab length we reach’d A£olia’s sea-girt shore 
Where great Hippotades the sceptre bore, 

A floating isle! high-rais’d by toil divine, 

Strong walls of brass the rocky coast confine. ... 

This happy port affords our wand’ring fleet 

A month’s reception, and a safe retreat. 

Full oft’ the monarch urg’d me to relate 

The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate ; 

Full oft’ I told: at length for parting moy’d ; 

The king with mighty gifts my suit approv’d. 

The adverse winds in leathern bags he brac’d, 

Compress’d their force, and lock’d each struggling 
blast, 

For him the mighty Sire of Gods assign’d 

The tempest’s lord, the tyrant of the wind ; 

His word alone the list’ning storms obey, 

To smooth the deep, or swell the foamy sea. 

These in my hollow ship the monarch hung, 

Securely fetter’d by a silver thong ; 
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But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 
He charg’d to fill, and guide the swelling sails : 
Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails ! 
Nine prosp’rous days we ply’d the lab’ring oar ; 
The tenth presents our welcome native shore : 
The hills display the beacon’s friendly light, 
And rising mountains gain upon our sight. 
Then first my eyes, by watchful toils opprest, 
Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of rest ; 
Then first my hands did from the rudder part, 
(So much the love of home possess’d my heart) 
When lo! on board a fond debate arose ; 
What rare device those vessels might enclose ? 
What sum, what prize from A®olus I brought? 
Whilst to his neighbour each express’d his thought. 
Say, whence, ye Gods, contending nations strive 
Who most shall please, who most our hero give? 
Long have his coffers groan’d with Trojan spoils ; 
Whilst we, the wretched partners of his toils, 
Reproach’d by want, our fruitless labours mourn, 
And only rich in barren fame return. 
Now /£olus, ye see, augments his store: 
But come my friends, these mystic gifts explore. 
They said: and (oh curs’d fate !) the thongs un- 
bound ! 
The gushing tempest sweeps the ocean round ; 
Snatch’d in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The ocean widen’d, and the shores withdrew. 
Rous’d from my fatal sleep, I long debate 
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If still to live, or desp’rate plunge to fate : 

Thus doubting, prostrate on the deck I lay, 

Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 
Meanwhile our vessels plough the liquid plain, 
And soon the known A£olian coast regain, 

Our groans the rocks remurmur’d to the main. 

We leap’d on shore, and with a scanty feast 

Our thirst and hunger hastily repress’d ; 

That done, two chosen heralds strait attend 

Our second progress to my royal friend ; 

And him amidst his jovial sons we found ; 

The banquet steaming, and the goblets crown’d : 

There humbly stopp’d with conscious shame and 

awe, 

Nor nearer than the gate presum’d to draw. 

But soon his sons their well-known guest descry’d, 

And starting from their couches loudly cry’d, 

Ulysses here! what dzemon cou’dst thou meet 

To thwart thy passage and repel thy fleet ? 

Wast thou not furnish’d by our choicest care 

For Greece, for home, and all thy soul held dear! 

Thus they ; in silence long my fate I mourn’d, 

At length these words with accent low return’d. 

Me, lock’d in sleep, my faithless crew bereft 

Of all the blessings of your god-like gift ! 

But grant, oh grant our loss we may retrieve : 

A favour you, and you alone can give. 

Thus I with art to move their pity try’d, 
And touch’d the youths ; but their stern sire reply’d, 
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Vile wretch, be gone! this instant I command 
Thy fleet accurs’d to leave our hallow’d land. 
His baneful suit pollutes these bless’d abodes, 
Whose fate proclaims him hateful to the Gods. 
Thus fierce he said: we sighing went our way, 
And with desponding hearts put off to sea. 
The sailors spent with toils their folly mourn. 
But mourn in vain ; no prospect of return. 
Six days and nights a doubtful course we steer, 
The next proud Lamos’ stately tow’rs appear, 
And Lestrigonia’s gates arise distinct in air. 
The shepherd quitting here at night the plain, 
Calls, to succeed his cares, the watchful swain ; 
But he that scorns the chains of sleep to wear, 
And adds the herdsman’s to the shepherd’s care, 
So near the pastures, and so short the way, 
His double toils may claim a double pay, 
And join the labours of the night and day. 
Within a long recess a bay there lies, 
Edg’d round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies ; 
The jutting shores that swell on either side 
Contract its mouth, and break the rushing tide. 
Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet : 
For here retir’d the sinking billows sleep, 
And smiling calmness silver’d o’er the deep. 
I only in the bay refused to moor, 
And fix’d, without, my halsers to the shore. 
The Odyssey of Homer (Pope’s translation). 
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Of £olus and Boreas 


N the Multiplication of Fabulous Deities, the 
ancients not only assigned each Element, and 
part of Nature its tutelar God, but even idolized 
passions. No wonder then if we see a God or chief 
of the Winds too, controuling all the rest. This 
Province was naturally assigned to that which was 
the most violent and uncontroulable itself. For 
this Imaginary Deity they borrowed a name from 
} the Pheenicians, and called him Aolus (from Aol 
for Adol a storm, whirlwind or tempest), the son 
of Jupiter, by Acasta or Sigesia the daughter of 
Hippotus. He reigned in the Liparzean isles near 
Sicily, from whence perhaps the fable took its 
original ; but his Residence was at Strongyle, now 
called Strombolo. Here we held these unruly 
Powers enchained in a vast Cave, to prevent their 
committing the like Devastation they had been 
guilty of before they were put under his direc- 
tion. 

According to some Authors, the A®olian or 
Lipareean isles were uninhabited, till Liparus the 
son of Ausonis settled a Colony here, and gave one 
of them his name. A®olus the son of Hippotus, 
succeeded him in the Throne. He ruled his sub- 

_ jects with equity and mildness, was an hospitable 
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good Prince, and being skilled in Astronomy, by 
means of the Reflux of the Tides, which is 
remarkable near those Islands, as well as by 
observing the nature of the Volcanos with which 
they abound, he was able to foretell the Winds 
that should blow from such a quarter. It is said 
that before a southerly wind blows, Lipara is 
covered with a thick Cloud, but when it changes 
to the North the volcano emits clear Flames with 
a remarkable noise. 

We are indebted to Virgil for a fine poetical 
Description of this God, when Juno visits his cave 
to desire his assistance to destroy Aineas in his 
voyage to Italy. 

Boreas was of uncertain Parentage; but his 
usual residence was in Thrace, probably because 
this Country is much subject to cold Northerly 
winds. When Xerxes, King of Persia, crossed the 
Hellespont with his numerous Armada, to invade 
Greece, the Athenians invoked his assistance, and 
he scattered and destroyed the greatest part of 
their fleet. This Deity, notwithstanding his Rage, 
was not inflexible to love. His favourite mistress 
was Orithya the daughter of Erictheus, King of 
Athens. By this Princess he had two sons, Zetes 
and Calais, who attended Jason in the Colchic 
expedition, delivered Phineus from the Harpies ; 
and were afterwards killed by Hercules: as also 
four daughters, Upis, Laxo, Hecaerge, and Cleo- 
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patra. Perhaps the North wind, or Boreas alone, 
was deified, because of the regular winds it is the 
most tempestuous and raging that blows. 

From Samuel Boyse’s “ Fabulous History.” 


Of Winds 


XJHOEVER shall have done that which is 
right, shall spread themselves couches of 
repose in paradise; that he may reward those who 
shall believe and work righteousness, of his abun- 
} dant liberality ; for he loveth not the unbelievers. 
Of his signs ove zs, that he sendeth the winds, 
bearing welcome tidings of vazm, that he may 
cause you to taste of his mercy; and that ships 
may sail at his command, that ye may seek 0 
enrich yourselves of his abundance by commerce ; 
and that ye may give thanks. We sent apostles, 
before thee, unto their resfective people, and they 
came unto them with evident proofs ; and we took 
vengeance on those who did wickedly ; and it was 
incumbent on us to assist the true believers. J? zs 
God who sendeth the winds, and raiseth the 
clouds, and spreadeth the same in the heaven, as 
he pleaseth ; and afterwards disperseth the same ; 
and thou mayest see the rain issuing from the 
midst thereof; and when he poureth the same 
down on such of his servants as he pleaseth, 
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behold, they are filled with joy ; although before it 
was sent down unto them, before such relief, they 
were despairing. Consider therefore the traces of 
God’s mercy ; how he quickeneth the earth, and 
its state of death: verily the same will raise the 
dead, for he is almighty. Yet if we should send a 
blasting wind, and they should see their corn 
yellow and burnt up, they would surely become 
ungrateful, after our former favours. Thou canst 
not make the dead to hear, neither canst thou 
make the deaf to hear ¢/y call, when they retire 
and turn their banks; neither canst thou direct 
the blind out of their error: thou shalt make none 
to hear, except him who shall believe in our signs. 
From The Koran. 


The Wind 


1 2 ! no, no, it is nothing, surely nothing at all, 
Only the wild-going wind round se the 
garden-wall, 
For the dawn just now is breaking, the wind 
beginning to fall. 


Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind? 
Wind, wind, unhappy / thou art blind, 
Vet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 
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So I will sit, and think and think of the days gone 
by, 

Never moving my chair for fear the dogs should 

ery, 

Making no noise at all while the flambeau burns 
awry. 

Pp 

For my chair is heavy and carved, and with 
sweeping green behind 

It is hung, and the dragons thereon grin out in 
the gusts of the wind ; 

j On its folds an orange lies, with a deep gash cut 

in the rind. 


Wind, wind / thou art sad, art thou kind ? 
Wind, wind, unhappy / thou art blind, 
Yet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


If I move my chair it will scream, and the orange 
will roll out far, 

And the faint yellow juice ooze out like blood from 
a wizard’s jar ; 

And the dogs will howl for those who went last 


¥ - month to the war. 

feds 

i _ Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind? _ 
Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind, 


a ) Vet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 
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So I will sit and think of love that is over and 
past, 

O! so long ago—yes, I will be quiet at last ; 

Whether I like it or not, a grim half-slumber is cast 


Over my worn old brains, that touches the roots of 
my heart, 

And above my half-shut eyes the blue roof ’gins to 
part, 

And show the blue spring sky, till I am ready to 
start 


From out of the green-hung chair; but something 
keeps me still, 

And I fall ina dream that I walk’d with her on the 
side of a hill, 

Dotted—for was it not spring ?—with tufts of the 
daffodil. 


Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind 2. 
Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind, 
Vet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


And Margaret as she walk’d held a painted book 
in her hand ; 

Her finger kept the place; I caught her, we both 
did stand 

Face to face, on the top of the highest hill in the 
land. 
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Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou hind ? 
Wind, wind, unhappy / thou art blind, 
Vet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


I held to her long bare arms, but she shudder’d 
away from me, 

While-the flush went out of her face as her head 
fell back on a tree, 

And a spasm caught her mouth, fearful for me to 
SEE ; 


And still I held to her arms till her shoulder 
touch’d my mail, 

Weeping she totter’d forward, so glad that I should 
prevail, 

And her hair went over my robe, like a gold flag 
over a sail. 


Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind 2 
Wind, wind, unhappy / thou art blind, 
Yet stall thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


I kiss’d her hard by the ear, and she kiss’d me on 
the brow, 

And then lay down on the grass, where the mark 
on the moss is now, 

And spread her arms out wide while I went down 
below. 
E 
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Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind 2 
Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind, 
Yet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


And then I walk’d for a space to and fro on the 
side of the hill, 

Till I gather’d and held in my arms great sheaves 
of the daffodil, ’ 

And when I came again my Margaret lay there 
still. 


I piled them high and high above her heaving 
breast, 

How they were caught and held in her loose 
ungirded vest ! 

But one beneath her arm died, happy so to be 
prest ! 


Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind 2 
Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind, 
Yet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


Again I turn’d my back and went away for an — 
hour ; 

She said no word when I came again, so, flower by 
flower, 

I counted the daffodils over, and cast them 
languidly lower. 
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Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind? 
Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind, 
Yet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


My dry hands shook and shook as the green gown 
show’d again, 

Clear’d from the yellow flowers, and I grew hollow 
with pain, 

And on to us both there fell from the sun-shower 
drops of rain. 


Wind, wind / thou art sad, art thou kind ? 
Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind, 
Yet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 


Alas! alas! there was blood on the very quiet 
breast, 

Blood lay in the many folds of the loose ungirded 
vest, 

Blood lay upon her arm where the flower had been 
prest. 


I shriek’d and leapt from my chair, and the orange 
roll’d out far, 

The faint yellow juice oozed out like blood from a 
wizard’s jar ; 

And then in march’d the ghosts of made that had 
gone to the war. 
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I knew them by the arms that I was used to paint 

Upon their long thin shields ; but the colours were 
all grown faint, 

And faint upon their banner was Olaf, king and 
saint. 


Wind, wind! thou art sad, art thou kind? | 

Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind, 

Yet still thou wanderest the lily-seed to find. 
William Morris. 


At the Wind’s Will 


O far, so far have I come, 
Blown by the Wind of Fate: 
Whither? The Voice is dumb.— 
The Silence dismays me, I wait. 


The Sunshine mocks me at morn, 
The Stars deride me at night ; 
Shall strength in my soul be born 
To triumph over their slight? 


Shall I live when their fires are out? 
Shall I reach where they cannot go? 
Ah, Fate, resolve me the doubt,— 
Blow on, strong Wind! I will know. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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Vindeecidens 4 


M IDWAY between earth and sky, 
There the wild wind-gardens lie,— 
Tossing gardens, secret bowers, 
Full of songs and full of flowers, 
Wafting down to us below 
Such a fragrance as we know 
Never yet had lily or rose 
That our fairest garden knows. 


Oh, these gardens dear and far 
Where the wild wind-fairies are !— 
Though we see not, we can hearken 
To them when the spring skies darken, 
Singing clearly, singing purely 
Songs of far-off Elf-land, surely, 

_ And they pluck the wild-wind posies, 
Lilies, violets, and roses. 


Each to each the sweet buds flinging, 

Fostering, tending them, and singing. 

The sweet scent, like angels’ pity, 

Finds us, even in the city, 

Where we, toiling, seek as treasures 
Dull earth’s disenchanting pleasures. ~ 

Oh, the gales, with wind-flowers laden 
) Flowers that no mortal maiden 
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In her breast shall ever wear ! 

Flowers to wreathe Titania’s hair, 

And to strew her happy way with, 

When she marries some wind-fay with ! 
O wind-gardens ! where such songs are, 
And of flowers such happy throngs are, 
Though your paths I may not see, 

Well I know how fair they be. 

Philip Bourke Marston. 


The Wind-harp 


ON LY to children children sing, 
Only to youth will spring be spring. 

fEolian harp, 

How strangely wise thy strain ! 

Gay for youth, gay for youth, 

(Sweet is art, but sweeter truth,) 

In the hall at summer eve 

Fate and Beauty skilled to weave. 

From the eager opening strings 

Rung loud and bold the song. 

Who but loved the wind-harp’s note 

How should not the poet dote 

On its mystic tongue, 

With its primeval memory, 

Reporting what old minstrels told | 
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Of Merlin locked the harp within,— 
Merlin paying the pain of sin, 

Pent in a dungeon made of air,— 
And some attain his voice to hear,— 
Words of pain, and cries of fear, 

But pillowed all on melody, 

As fits the griefs of bards to be. 

And what if that all-echoing shell, 
Which thus the buried Past can tell, 
Should rive the Future, and reveal 
What his dread folds would fain conceal? 
It shares the secret of the earth, 

And of the kinds that owe her birth. 
Speaks not of self that mystic tone, 
But of the Overgods alone: 

It trembles to the cosmic breath,— 
As it heareth, so it saith ; 

Obeying meek the primal Cause, 

It is the tongue of mundane laws. 
And this, at least, I dare affirm, 
Since genius too has bound and term, 
There is no bard in all the choir, 

Not Homer’s self, the poet sire, 

Wise Milton’s odes of pensive pleasure, 


Or Shakespeare, whom no mind can measure, 


Nor Collins’ verse of tender pain, 

Nor Byron’s clarion of disdain, 

Scott, the delight of generous boys, 

Or Wordsworth, Pan’s recording voice,— 
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Not one of all can put in verse, 

Or to this presence could rehearse, 

The sights and voices ravishing 

The boy knew on the hills in spring, 
When pacing through the oaks he heard 
Sharp queries of the sentry-bird, 

The heavy grouse’s sudden whir, 

The rattle of the kingfisher ; 

Saw bonfires of the harlot flies 

In the lowland, when day dies ; 

Or marked, benighted and forlorn, 

The first far signal-fire of morn. 

These syllables that Nature spoke, 

And the thoughts that in him woke, 

Can adequately utter none 

Save to his ear the wind-harp lone. 
Therein I hear the Parcz reel 

The threads of man at their humming-wheel, 
The threads of life, and power, and pain, 
So sweet and mournful falls the strain. 
And best can teach its Delphian chord 
How Nature to the soul is moored 

If once again that silent string, 

As erst it wont, would thrill and ring. 


Not long ago, at eventide, 
It seemed, so listening, at my side 
A window rose, and, to say sooth, 
I looked forth on the fields of youth : 
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I saw fair boys bestriding steeds, 

I knew their forms in fancy weeds, 

Long, long concealed by sundering fates, 

Mates of my youth,—yet not my mates, 

Stronger and bolder far than I, 

With grace, with genius, well attired, 

And then as now from far admired, 

Followed with love 

They knew not of, 

With passion cold and shy. 

O joy, for what recoveries rare ! 

Renewed, I breathe Elysian air, 

See youth’s glad mates in earliest bloom,— 

Break not my dream, obtrusive tomb ! 

Or teach thou, Spring! the grand recoil 

Of life resurgent from the soil 

Wherein was dropped the mortal spoil. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


On hearing an Aolian Harp 


Se ravishingly soft upon the tide 
Of the infuriate gust, it did career, 

It might have sooth’d its rugged charioteer, 
And sunk him to a zephyr ;—then it died, 
Melting in melody ;—and I descried, 

Borne to some wizard stream, the form appear 
. Of Druid sage, who on the far-off ear 
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Pour’d his lone song, to which the surge replied : 

Or thought I heard the hapless pilgrim’s knell, 
Lost in some wild enchanted forest’s bounds, 
By unseen beings sung ; or are these sounds 

Such as, ’tis said, at night are known to swell 

By startled shepherd, on the lonely heath 

Keeping his night-watch sad, portending death ? 


Llenry Kirke White. 


The Wind-harp 


I TREASURE in secret some long, fine hair 
Of tenderest brown, but so inwardly golden 
I half used to fancy the sunshine there, 
So shy, so shifting, so waywardly rare, 
Was only caught for the moment and holden 
While I could say Dearest / and kiss it, and then | 
In pity let go to the summer again. 


I twisted this magic in gossamer strings 
Over a wind-harp’s Delphian hollow ; 
Then called to the idle breeze that swings 
All day in the pine-tops, and clings, and sings 
’Mid the musical leaves, and said, ‘O, follow 
The will of those tears that deepen my words, 
And fly to my window to waken these chords’. 
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So they trembled to life, and, doubtfully 
Feeling their way to my sense, sang, ‘Say 
whether 
They sit all day by the greenwood tree, 
The lover and loved, as it wont to be, 


When we’——but grief conquered, and all 
together 
They swelled such weird murmur as haunts a 
shore 


Of some planet dispeopled,—‘ Nevermore !’ 


Then from deep in the past, as seemed to me, 
The strings gathered sorrow and sang forsaken. 

‘One lover still waits "neath the greenwood tree, 

But ’tis dark’, and they shuddered, ‘ where lieth she 
Dark and cold! For ever must one be taken?’ 

But I groaned, ‘ O harp of all ruth bereft, 

This scripture is sadder,—“ the other left” !’ 


There murmured, as if one strove to speak, 
And tears came instead; then the sad tones © 
wandered 
And faltered among the uncertain chords 
In a troubled doubt between sorrow and words ; 
At last with themselves they questioned and 
pondered, 
‘ Hereafter ?—who knoweth ?’ and so they sighed 
Down the long steps that lead to silence and died. 
James Russell Lowell, 
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Flame in the Wind 


C)RE wish have I, that when I die, this living 
fire within 

May kindle in the winds of God, to His far fires 
akin. 


When all is said, and I lie dead with dream, desire 
and thought ; 

May God’s winged whirlwinds bear me hence, 
these cloudy skies athwart. 


Across the haze of nights and days, beyond the 
starry host— 

May this fierce fire within my Soul reach to the 
uttermost ! 


Weave for my flight a robe of light, for out of 
Light I came ; 

And I have been a torch too long, a torch of 
weeping flame. 


May the vast Fire of all desire kindle my soul 
once more ; 

My heart, like flint has flashed, when Love struck 
at its stony door. 
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Perchance, afar, a reeling star may falter in its 
flight, 

When from the threshold of my heart my spirit 
seeks God’s sight. 


And shed its ray that Holy way which leads 
through realms unknown, 

A flickering light, to lead my Soul when I speed 
forth alone. 


This is my trust, that this poor dust, woven of air 
and earth, 

Is instinct with the fire of old, that Fire which gave 
it birth. 


Alas! no more may I adore the long, the sweet 
blue day ; 

But, from the body, see! the Soul leaps up the 
shining way. 


And so may I, when Death draws nigh, and Space 
is manifest, 

_ By old-time fervours be sustained, by these for 
ever blest. 


When all is told, just as of old, come Sorrow or 
come Joy— 

May I rejoin that larger Life which spthion could 
destroy. ‘ 
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May I be one with star and sun to write in living 
flame 

Adown some glimmering aisle of God the glory of 
His name. 


Leaving the strife of human life, and all its 
smouldering fire, 
To kindle in the winds of God, bright flame for 


His desire. 
Héléne Vacaresco. 


(Translated by Fred G. Bowles.) 


Voices in the Wind 


da eis but a moment ago, or a season, 
a beat of the heart—thou wert near me; ~ 
Now, on the meadows of God, flower-hung, 
I may speak but thou never wilt hear me. 


So little change in the time and the place, 
and the foliate stars are as ever: 

Only to one who had looked in thy face 
comes the joy and the peace of it, never ! 


We had been talking of this and of that, 
till the trammels of flesh were forsaken ; 

Silent and swift came the God of thy good, 
and the good of the dear God was taken. 
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Was it the twilight that curtained thy going ?— 
Unfeatured and trancéd and singing ; 

Round thee the Faces of Thought in the Dreams 
of Divinity laughing and clinging. 


On thee the sunshine of God, and the alien 
air, and the breath of the morning— 

Raptured with living, did Earth, in our joy, 
for one moment thus merit thy scorning? 


We had been comrades so long in the form 

of our speech and the wealth of our being— 
Strange ! if the Secret of Life should have 

led thee, once wayward, from out of my seeing. 


Only I know that the truth of it all is 

that Somewhere a Gladness hath found thee : 
Thou wert so full of a music Divine that 

divine songs must surely surround thee. 


Therefore I wait, and I say to the winds 

and the waves and the sweet cloudy weather, 
Day after day—‘ Have ye seen in the ways 

of the world God and my friend together ?’ 


Fred G. Bowles. 
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Lord of the Winds 
The Hurricane 


Oe of the winds! I feel thee nigh, 

I know thy breath in the burning sky ! 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 
For the coming of the hurricane ! 


And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails ; 
Silent, and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along, 

Like the dark eternity to come ; 

While the world below, dismayed and dumb, 
Through the calm of the thick hot atmosphere 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 


They darken fast ; and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 
And he sends through the shade a funeral ray— 
A glare that is neither night nor day. 
A beam that touches, with hues of death, 
The clouds above and the earth beneath. 
To its covert glides the silent bird, 
While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard, 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 
And the forests hear and answer the sound. 


He is come! he is come! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled? _ 
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Giant of air! we bid thee hail !— 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ; 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 
To clasp the zone of the firmament, 

And fold, at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visible space. 


Darker—still darker ! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air: 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 
Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud ! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 
As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 


What roar is that ?—'tis the rain that breaks 
In torrents away from the airy lakes, 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And shedding a nameless horror round, 
Ah! well-known woods, and mountains, and skies, 
With the very clouds !—ye are lost to my eyes. 
I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 
The shadowy tempest that sweeps through space, 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 
Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 
And I, cut off from the world, remain 
Alone with the terrible hurricane, 

William Cullen Bryant. 
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The Voice of the Wind 


‘ There is nothing in the wide world so like the voice 
of a spirit ’.—GRay’s Letters. 


H! many a voice is thine, thou Wind! full 
many a voice is thine, 

From eyery scene thy wing o’ersweeps thou ean! st 
a sound and sign ; 

A minstrel wild and strong thou art, with a mastery 
all thine own, 

And the spirit is thy harp, O Wind ! that gives the 
answering tone. 


Thou hast been across red fields of war, where 
shivered helmets lie, 

And thou bringest thence thé thrilling note of a 
clarion in the sky ; 

A rustling of proud banner-folds, a peal of stormy 
drums,— 

All these are in thy music met, as when a leader 
comes. 


Thou hast been o’er solitary seas, and from their 
wastes brought back 

Each noise of waters that awoke in the mystery of 
thy track ; 


. 
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The chime of low soft southern waves on some 
green palmy shore, 

The hollow roll of distant surge, the gathered 
billows’ roar. 


Thou art come from forests dark and deep, thou 
mighty rushing Wind ! 

And thou bearest all their unisons in one full swell 
combined ; 

The restless pines, the moaning stream, all hidden 
things and free, 

Of the dim old sounding wilderness, have lent 
their soul to thee. 


Thou art come from cities lighted up for the con- 
queror passing by, 

Thou art wafting from their streets a sound of 
haughty revelry ; 

The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings in 
the hall, 

The far-off shout of multitudes, are in thy rise 
and fall. 


Thou art come from kingly tombs and shrines, 
from ancient minsters vast, 

Through the dark aisles of a thousand years thy 
lonely wing hath passed ; 
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Thou hast caught the anthem’s billowy swell, the 
stately dirge’s tone, 

For a chief, with sword, and shield, an helm, to 
his place of slumber gone. 


Thou art come from long-forsaken homes, wherein 
our young days flew, 

Thou hast found sweet voices lingering there, the 
loved, the kind, the true ; 

Thou callest back those melodies, though now all 
changed and fled,— 

Be still, be still, and haunt us not with music from 
the dead ! 


Are all these notes in ¢ee, wild Wind! these many 
notes in chee ? 

Far in our own unfathomed souls their fount must 
surely be ; 

Yes! buried, but unsleeping, ‘herve Thought 
watches, Memory lies, 

From whose deep urn the tones are poured through 
all Earth’s harmonies. 


Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 
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To the Wind 


PIRIT! who dwellest in the sacred clouds, 
Unseen, unknown, yet heard o’er all the world ! 

Who reign’st in storms and darkness half the year, 
Yet sometimes lov’st, in summer’s season bright, 
To breathe soft music through her azure dome: 
Oft heard art thou amongst the high tree-tops, 
In mournful and so sweet a melody, 
As though some angel, touched with human grief, 
Soothed the sad mind. Oh, viewless, viewless wind ! 
I love thy potent voice, whether in storms 
It gives to thunder clouds their impulse dread, 
Swells the spring airs, or sighs in autumn’s groves, 
Mourning the dying leaf. Whate’er the note, 
Thy power entrances, wins me from low cares, 
And bears me towards God, who bids you breathe, 
And bids the morning of a higher world 


Dawn on my hopes. Mrs. Radcliffe. 


‘Still ailing, Wind?’ 
I 
: — ailing, Wind? Wilt be appeased or no? 
Which needs the other’s office, thou or I? 
Dost want to be disburthened of a woe, 
And can, in truth, my voice untie 
Its links, and let it go? 
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Il 
‘Art thou a dumb wronged thing that would be - 
righted, 
Entrusting thus thy cause to me? Forbear! 
No tongue can mend such pleadings; faith, requited 
With falsehood,—love, at last aware 
Of scorn,—hopes, early blighted,— 


Il 
‘We have them ; but I know not any tone 
So fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow: 
Dost think men would go mad without a moan, 
If they knew any way to borrow 
A pathos like thy own? 


IV 
‘Which sigh would’st mock, of all the sighs? The 
one 
So long escaping from lips starved and blue, 
That lasts while on her pallet-bed the nun 
Stretches her length ; her foot comes through 
The straw she shivers on ; 


Vv 
‘You had not thought she was so tall: and spent, 
Her shrunk lips open, her lean fingers shut 
Close, close, their sharp and livid nails indent 
The clammy palm ; then all is mute: 
That way, the spirit went. 
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VI 
‘Or would’st thou rather that I understand 
Thy will to help me ?—like the dog I found 
Once, pacing sad this solitary strand, 
Who would not take my food, poor hound, 
But whined and licked my hand’. 


VII 
All this, and more, comes from some young man’s 
pride 
Of power to see,—in failure and mistake, 
Relinquishment, disgrace, on every side,— 
Merely examples for his sake, 
Helps to his path untried : 


VIII 
Instances he must—simply recognize? 
Oh, more than so !—must, with a learner’s zeal, 
Make doubly prominent, twice emphasize, 
By added touches that reveal 
The god in babe’s disguise. 


IX 
Oh, he knows what defeat means, and the rest! 
Himself the undefeated that shall be: 
Failure, disgrace,-he flings them you to test,— 
His triumph, in eternity 
To plainly manifest ! 
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x 


Whence, judge if he learn forthwith what the wind 
Means in its moaning—by the happy prompt 
Instinctive way of youth, I mean ; for kind 
Calm years, exacting their accompt 
Of pain, mature the mind: 


XI 


And some midsummer morning, at the lull 
Just about daybreak, as he looks across 
A sparkling-foreign country, wonderful 
To the sea’s edge for gloom and gloss, 
Next minute must annul,— 


XII 


Then, when the wind begins among the vines, 
So low, so low, what shall it say but this? 
‘Here is the change beginning, here the lines 

Circumscribe beauty, set to bliss 
The limit time assigns’. 


XIII 


Nothing can be as it has been before ; 
Better, so call it, only not the same. 

To draw one beauty into our hearts’ core, 
And keep it changeless ! such our claim ; 

So answered,—Never more ! 
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| O’er all he'd sink to save. 
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XIV 


Simple? Why this is the old woe o’ the world ; 
Time, to whose rise and fall we live and die. 
Rise with it, then! Rejoice that man is hurled 

From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled ! 


XV 


That’s a new question ; still replies the fact, 
Nothing endures: the wind moans, saying so ; 

We moan in acquiescence : there’s life’s pact, 

_ Perhaps probation—do / know? 

God does; endure his act ! 


XVI 


Only, for man, how bitter not to grave 
On his soul’s hands’ palms one fair good wise 
thing 
Just as he grasped it! For himself, death’s wave ; 
While time first washes—ah, the sting !— 


. Robert Browning. 
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The Wind’s Will 
My Lost Youth 


FTEN I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 

Is haunting my memory still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
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And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill ; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide ! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’ 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods : 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods. 


7 
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And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain ; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


There are things of which I may not speak ; 
There are dreams that cannot die! 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song ~ 
Come over me like a chill : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town ; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known 
street, 
As they balance up and down, 
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Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still : 
*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’. 
flenry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A Wind Simile 


HEN winds the mountain oak assail, 
And lay its glories waste, 

Content may slumber in the vale, 
Unconscious of the blast. 
Through scenes of tumult while we roam, 
The heart, alas! is ne’er at home, 
It hopes in time to roam no more ; 
The mariner, not vainly brave, 
Combats the storm and rides the wave, 
To rest at last on shore. James Beattie. 
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Mad Lutanist ! 


HENCE viper thoughts, that coil around my 
mind, 
Reality’s dark dream ! 
I turn from you and listen to the wind, 
Which long has raved unnoticed. 
What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth! Thou Wind, that rav’st 
without, 
Bare crag, or mountain-tairn, or blasted tree, 
Or pine-grove whither woodman never clomb, 
Or lonely house, long held the witches’ home, 
Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 
Mad Lutanist ! who in this month of showers, 
Of dark-brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
Mak’st Devil’s yule, with worse than wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 
Thou actor, perfect in all tragic sounds ! 
Thou mighty Poet, even to frenzy bold ! 
What tell’st thou now about? 
’Tis of the rushing of an host in rout, 
With groans of trampled men, with smarting 
wounds— 
At once they groan with pain, and shudder with 
the cold ! 
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But hush! there is a pause of deepest silence ! 
And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 
With groans, and tremulous shudderings—all is 
over— 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and 
loud ! - 
A tale of less affright, 
And tempered with delight, 
As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay, 
’Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way : 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her 


mother hear. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Song of the Wind 


peg cradled on the topsail, o’er a smooth and 
glassy deep, _ 

Till mariners have whistled to arouse me from my 
sleep ; 

I’ve seen the lovegift kissed by him who had the 
watch aloft ; 

And breathed no ruffling whisper round the tress 
so dark and soft : 
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And lo! I started into life, I called the tempest 
band, 

And soon the hull was on the rock, the spars were - 
on the strand : 

I snatched the glossy ringlet from the struggling 
sea-boy’s breast, ' 

And dropped it on the mountain-side within an 
eagle’s nest. 

Outwearied with my fierce career, I left the frantic 
train, 

Whose lightning-brands and thunder-roars had 
helped the hurricane— 

And, sinking into gentle mood, I took my lonely 
way, 

Just breaking through the cobweb film, and dancing 
on the spray. 


A castle door was flinging wide, and straight I 
entered there, 

Where rich aroma greeted me of luscious banquet- 
fare ; 

I travelled on by silken walls, and loitered round 
the board, 

Where forest deer was smoking high, and bubbling 
wine was poured. 

Choked with the mingled odours nigh, and sick- 
ened with the fume 

Of hot and tainted revel breath, I left the palace- 
room ; 
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I hastened to the harvest-fields, I scattered poppy 
leaves, ; 

. And plumed and purified my wings upon the 

harvest-sheaves. 


A young child came and stood to gaze on all things 
bright and sweet ; 

The butterfly was round his head, the wild-flower 
at his feet : 

I grasped an airy thistle-tuft, I cried, ‘Come, 
follow me’, 

And off he bounded, light and fast, and rare good 
sport had we. 

Full long he strove with all his strength to gain 
the bubble prize, 

As high and low it scudded on, and danced before 
his eyes ; 

Until his panting heart became half angry and 
half sad, 

To think he had not caught a thing worth nothing 
if he had. 

At last I blew it into nought, and then the boy 
stood still ; 

And found the chase had tired him, as all such 
chases will: 

But while I lingered round the spot, I saw him 
turn and creep 

Beneath a spreading chestnut-tree, and calmly fall 
asleep. 

G 
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Man, like the child, will often run in close and 
fond pursuit 

Of what will prove but thistle- dere or yield a 
bitter fruit ; 

But ah! unlike the tired child, ’tis rarely that his 
breast 

Can meet its disappointed hopes with deep, un- 
broken rest. 


On to the busy town I went, and fanned the 
burning brow 

That many an hour had fed the loom, or faced the 
furnace glow ; 

Lips never dimpled with a smile, all tintless, 
parched, and thin, 

Parted as I went wafting by and gladly drank me in. 

I played about the shrivelled hand, whose hard 
and fevered palm 

Grew somewhat softer as it felt my cool refreshing 
balm. 

The tear-drop that was trickling from a friendless 
orphan’s eye 

Was lightly breathed upon by me, and soon the 
cheek was dry. 


I wandered on till suddenly I heard a fervent 
prayer, 

That gasped the last of mortal need in ‘ Give, oh, 
give me air !’ 
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I rushed beside the bed of death—the dying one 
had gold, © 

But he had piled it round his heart, and kept that 
heart too cold ; 

He clung to earth like leech to blood, but, ah! he 
had forgot 

To weave the strongest of earth’s ties, Affection’s 
silken knot. 

And when his latest moments came, no kindred 
could he find, 

None round him but the hireling, and the wander- 
ing, zephyr Wind. 


Again I sought the fragrant fields, and merrily 
I rung 

A fairy peal of changes where the bonnie hare- 
bells hung ; 

And soon there came the grasshoppers, the lady- 
birds and bees ; 

And never was a purer host of willing devotees. 

I bowed the bulrush to the stream, I swayed the 
willow-bough, 

And pushed a mimic boat along till ripples washed 
the prow. 

I galloped with the noble steed, freed from his 
girth and rein, 

And proudly did I toss about his thick and flying 
mane. 
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I sped across the lonely waste, and there I heard 
strange tones, 

For I had swung the gibbet- chia against the 
bleaching bones ; 

I clanked the rusted fetter-links with white ribs, 
hard and dry, 

Till I had scared the crows away, and then away 
went I. 


From East to West, from North to South, a roving 
life is-mine ; 

Now howling round the snow-topped fir, now 
toying with the vine ; 

From beggar’s rags to prince’s robes, from hut to 
court I go; 

I rule the golden clouds above, and drive the 
waves below. 


Away! away! I cannot stay, I hear the plough- 
boy’s song— 

But I can chant as carelessly and whistle just as 
long : 

It comes again—up, up, my wings! the saucy loon 
shall find 

He hath a goodly challenger in me, the angry 


Wind. 
Eliza Cook. 
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An Elegy to the Winds 


ole! namgque tibi divim Pater atque hominum rex, 
Et mulcere dedit mentes et tollere vento. 


oe RN Monarch of the Winds! admit my 
prayer ; 
Awhile thy fury check, thy storms confine ; 
No trivial blast impels the passive air, 
But brews a tempest in a breast like mine. 


What bands of black ideas spread their wings ! 
The peaceful regions of Content invade! 

What deadly poison taints the crystal springs ! 
With noisome vapour blast the verdant shade ! 


I know their leader, Spleen, and the dread sway 
Of rigid Eurus, his detested sire ; 

Through one my blossoms and my fruits decay ; 
Through one my pleasures and my hopes expire 


Like some pale stripling, when his icy way 
Relenting, yields beneath the noontide beam, 

I stand aghast ; and, chill’d with fear, survey 
How far I’ve tempted life’s deceitful stream. 


Where, by remorse impell’d, repulsed by fears, 
Shall wretched Fancy a retreat explore? 

She flies the sad presage of coming years, 
And, sorrowing, dwells on pleasures now no more. 
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Again with patrons and with friends she roves ; 
But friends and patrons never to return; 

She sees the Nymphs, the Graces, and the Loves, 
But sees them weeping o’er Lucinda’s urn. 


She visits, Isis, thy forsaken stream, 
Oh! ill forsaken for Beeotian air ; 

She deems no flood reflects so bright a beam, 
No reed so verdant, and no flower so fair. 


She dreams beneath thy sacred shades were peace, 
Thy bays might even the civil storm repel ; 
Reviews thy social bliss, thy learned ease, 
And with no cheerful accent cries, ‘ Farewell !’ 


Farewell, with whom to these retreats I strayed, 
By youthful sports, by youthful toils, allied ; 
Joyous we sojourned in thy circling shade, 
And wept to find the paths of life divide. 


She paints the progress of my rival’s vow, 
Sees every muse a partial ear incline, 

Binds with luxuriant bays his favoured brow, 
Nor yields the refuse of this wrath to mine. 


She bids the flattering mirror, formed to please, 
Now blast my hope, now vindicate despair ; 

Bids my fond verse the lovesick parley cease, 
Accuse my rigid fate, acquit my fair. 
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Where circling rocks defend some pathless vale, 
Superfluous mortal! let me ever rove ; 

Alas! there Echo will repeat the tale— 
Where shall I find the silent scenes I love? 


Fain would I mourn my luckless fate alone, 
Forbid to please, yet fated to admire ; 

Away, my friends! my sorrows are my own! 
Why should I breathe around my sick desire? 


Bear me, ye winds, indulgent to my pains, 

Near some sad ruin’s ghastly shade to dwell ! 
There let me fondly eye the rude remains, 

And from the mouldering refuse build my cell! 


Genius of Rome! thy prostrate pomp display ! 
Trace every dismal proof of Fortune’s power ; 
Let me the wreck of theatres survey, 
Or pensive sit beneath some nodding tower. 


Or where some duct, by rolling seasons worn, 
Convey’d pure streams to Rome’s imperial wall, 

Near the wide breach in silence let me mourn, 
Or tune my dirges to the water’s fall. 


Genius of Carthage! paint thy ruined pride ; 
Towers, arches, fanes, in wild confusion strewn ; 

Let banished Marius, lowering by thy side, 
Compare thy fickle fortunes with his own. 
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Ah, no! thou Monarch of the Storms! forbear ; 
My trembling nerves abhor thy rude control, 

And scarce a pleasing twilight soothes my care, 
Ere one vast death, like darkness, shocks my soul. 


Forbear thy rage! on no perennial base 
Is built frail Fear, or Hope’s deceitful pile ; 
My pains are fled; my joy resumes its place, 
Should the sky brighten, or Melissa smile. ° 


William Shenstone. 


The Wind’s Voice 


PARACELSUS. Have I, you ask, 
Often at midnight, when most fancies come, 
Would some such airy project visit me: 

But ever at the end... or will you hear 

The same thing in a tale, a parable? 

You and I, wandering over the world wide, 
Chance to set foot upon a desert coast. 

Just as we cry, ‘No human voice before 

Broke the inveterate silence of these rocks !’ 
—Their querulous echo startles us ; we turn: 
What ravaged structure still looks o’er the sea? 
‘Some characters remain, too! While we read, 
The sharp salt wind, impatient for the last 

Of even this record, wistfully comes and goes, 
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Or sings what we recover, mocking it. 
This is the record ; and my voice, the wind’s. 
' [He sings. 
Over the sea our galleys went, 
With cleaving prows in order brave 
_ To a speeding wind and a bounding wave, 
A gallant armament : 
Each bark built out of a forest-tree 
Left leafy and rough as first it grew, 
And nailed all over the gaping sides, 
Within and without, with black bull-hides, 
Seethed in fat and suppled in flame, 
To bear the playful billows’ game: 
So, each good ship was rude to see, 
Rude and bare to the outward view, 
But each upbore a stately tent 
Where cedar pales in scented row 
Keep out the flakes of the dancing brine, 
And-an awning drooped the mast below, 
In fold on fold of the purple fine, 
That neither noontide nor starshine 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 
Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawned, oh, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 
But when the night-wind blew like breath, 
For joy of one day’s voyage more, 
We sang together on the wide sea, 
_ \Like men at peace on a peaceful shore ; 
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Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 

Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 

And in a sleep as calm as death, 

We, the voyagers from afar, 
Lay stretched along, each weary crew 

In a circle round its wondrous tent 

Whence gleamed soft light and curled rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too: 

So the stars wheeled round, and the darkness past, 

And at morn we started beside the mast, 

And still each ship was sailing fast. 


Now, one morn, land appeared—a speck 
Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky: 
‘Avoid it’, cried our pilot, ‘check 

The shout, restrain the eager eye !’ 
But the heaving sea was black behind 
For many a night and many a day, 
And land, though but a rock, drew nigh ; 
So, we broke the cedar pales away, 
Let the purple awning flap in the wind, 

And a statue bright was on every deck ! 
We shouted, every man of us, 
And steered right into the harbour thus, 
With pomp and pzan glorious. 

Robert Browning. 


FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS . g1 


To the Mountain Winds 


OUNTAIN winds! oh, whither do ye call me? 
Vainly, vainly would my steps pursue ! 
Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me, 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit woo? 


Oh! the strife of this divided being ! 

Is there peace where ye are born on high? 
Could we soar to your proud eyries fleeing, 

In our hearts would haunting memories die? 


Those wild places are not as a dwelling 
Whence the footsteps of the loved are gone ! 

Never from those rocky halls came swelling 
Voice of kindness in familiar tone ! 


Surely music of oblivion sweepeth 

In the pathway of your wanderings free ; 
And the torrent, wildly as it leapeth, 

Sings of no lost home amidst its glee. 


There the rushing of the falcon’s pinion 
Is not from some hidden pang to fly ; 

All things breathe of power and stern dominion— 
Not of hearts that in vain yearnings die. 
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Mountain winds! oh! is it, is it only 
Where man’s trace hath been that so we pine? 
Bear me up, to grow in thought less lonely, 
Even at nature’s deepest, loneliest shrine ! 


Wild, and mighty, and mysterious singers ! 
At whose tone my heart within me burns ; 
Bear me where the last red sunbeam lingers, _ 
Where the waters have their secret urns ! 


There to commune with a loftier spirit. 
Than the troubling shadows of regret ; — 

There the wings of freedom to inherit, 
Where the enduring and the winged are met. 


Hush, proud voices! gentle be your falling! — 
Woman’s lot thus chainless may not be; _ 
Hush! the heart your trumpet-sounds are calling, 
Darkly still may grow—but never free! 
Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 


To the Winds 


VIEWLESS, through heaven’s vast vault your 
course ye steer, 

Unknown from whence ye come, or whither go, 

Mysterious powers! I hear you murmur low, 

Till swells your loud gust on my startled ear, — 

And, awful, seems to say—‘ Some god is near!’ 
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I love to list your midnight voices float 

In the dread storm, that o’er the ocean rolls, 

And, while their charm the angry wave controls, 

Mix with its sullen roar, and sink remote. 

Then, rising in the pause, a sweeter note, 

The dirge of spirits, who your deeds bewail, 

A sweeter note oft swells while sleeps the gale. 

But soon, ye sightless powers, your rest is o’er ; 

Solemn and slow, ye rise upon the air, 

Speak in the shrouds, and bid the sea-boy fear, 

And the faint-warbled dirge is heard no more. 
Oh! then I deprecate your awful reign. 

The loud lament yet bear not on your breath : 

Bear not the crash of barque far on the main, 

Bear not the cry of men, who cry in vain, 

The crew’s dread chorus sinking into death ; 

Oh! give not these, ye powers! I ask alone, 

As rapt I climb these dark romantic steeps, 

The elemental war, the billow’s moan ; 

I ask the still, sweet tear, that listening Fancy weeps. 

Mrs, Radcliffe. 


The Wind’s Story 


yan the wind sweeps across the grass, the 

field has a ripple like a pond, and when 
it sweeps across the corn the field waves to and 
fro like a high sea. That is called the wind’s 
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dance ; but the wind does not dance only, he also 
tells stories; and how loudly he can sing out of 
his deep chest, and how different it sounds in the 
tree-tops in the forest, and through the loopholes 
and clefts and cracks in walls! Do you see how 
the wind drives the clouds up yonder, like a 
frightened flock of sheep? Do you hear how the 
wind howls down here through the open valley, 
like a watchman blowing his horn? With wonder- 
ful tones he whistles and screams down the chimney 
and into the fireplace. The fire crackles and flares 
up, and shines far into the room, and the little place 
is warm and snug, and it is pleasant to sit there 
listening to the sounds. Let the Wind speak, for 
he knows plenty of stories and fairy tales, many 
more than are known to any of us. Just hear what 
the Wind can tell. 

‘Huh—uh—ush! roar along!’ That is the 
burden of the song. 

‘By the shores of the Great Belt, one of the 
straits that unite the Cattegat with the Baltic, lies 
an old mansion with thick red walls’, says the 
Wind. ‘I know every stone in it; I saw it when 
it still belonged to the Castle of Marsk Stig on the 
promontory. But it had to be pulled down, and 
the stone was used again for the walls of a new 
mansion in another place, the baronial mansion of 
Borreby, which still stands by the coast. 

‘I°knew them, the noble lords and ladies, the 
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changing races that dwelt there, and now I’m going 
to tell about Waldemar Daa and his daughters. 
How proudly he carried himself—he was of royal 
blood! He could do more than merely hunt the 
stag and empty the wine-can. “It sha// be done”, 
he was accustomed to say. 

‘His wife walked proudly in gold-embroidered 
garments over the polished marble floors, The 
tapestries were gorgeous, the furniture was expen- 
sive and artistically carved. She had brought gold 
and silver plate with her into the house, and there 
was German beer in the cellar. Black fiery horses 
neighed in the stables. There was a wealthy look 
about the house of Borreby at that time, when 
wealth was still at home there. 

‘Three children dwelt there also ; three delicate 
maidens, Ida, Joanna, and Anna Dorothea: I 
have never forgotten their names. 

“They were a rich and noble family, born in 
affluence, nurtured in luxury. 

*Hush—sh! roar along!’ sang the Wind; then 
he continued : 

‘I did not see here, as in other great noble 
houses, the high-born lady sitting among her 
women in the great hall turning the spinning- 
wheel. Ever she swept the sounding chords of the 
cithern, and sang to the music, but not always the 
old Danish melodies, but songs of a strange land. 
It was “live and let live” here: stranger guests 
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came from far and near, the music sounded, the 
goblets clashed, and I was not able to drown the 
noise’, said the Wind. ‘Ostentation, and haughti- 
ness, and display, and pride ruled everywhere, but 
the fear of the Lord was not there. . 

‘And it was just on the evening of the first day 
of May’, the Wind continued. ‘I came from the 
west, and had seen how the ships were being 
crushed by the waves, with all on board, and flung 
on thé west coast of Jutland. I had hurried across 
the heath, and over Jutland’s wood-girt eastern 
coast, and over the Island of Fiinen, and then I 
drove over the Great Belt, groaning and sighing. 

‘Then I lay down to rest on the shore of Zeeland, 
in the neighbourhood of the great house of Borreby, 
where the forest, the splendid oak forest, still rose. 

‘The young men-servants of the neighbourhood 
were collecting branches and brushwood under the 
oak trees; the largest and driest they could find 
they carried into the village, and piled them up in 
a heap, and set them on fire ; the men and maids 
danced and sang in a circle round the blazing pile. 

‘I lay quite quiet’, continued the Wind; ‘but I 
silently touched a branch, which had been brought 
by the handsomest of the young men, and the 
wood blazed up brightly, blazed up higher than all 
the rest; and now he was the chosen one, and 
bore the name of Shepherd, and might choose 
his lamb first from among the maids; and there 
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was mirth and rejoicing, greater than I had ever 
heard before in the halls of the rich baronial 
mansion. 

‘And the noble lady drove towards the baronial 
mansion, with her three daughters, in a gilded 
carriage drawn by sixhorses. The daughters were 
young and fair—three charming flowers, rose, lily, 
and pale hyacinth. The mother was a proud tulip, 
and never acknowledged the salutations of any of 
the men or maids, who paused in their sport to do 
her honour: the gracious lady seemed a flower 
that was rather stiff in the stalk. 

“Rose, lily, and pale hyacinth ; yes, I saw them 
all three! Whose lambkins will they one day 
become? thought I; their Shepherd will be a 
gallant knight, perhaps a prince. Huh—sh! hurry 
along! hurry along ! 

‘Yes, the carriage rolled on with them, and the 
peasant people resumed their dancing. They rode 
that summer through all the villages round about. 
But in the night, when I rose again’, said the Wind, 
‘the very noble lady lay down, to rise again no 
more: that thing came upon her which comes upon 
all—there is nothing new in that. 

‘Waldemar Daa stood for a space silent and 
thoughtful. “The proudest tree, can be bowed 
without being broken”, said a voice within him. 
His daughters wept, and all the people in the man- 
sion wiped their eyes; Lady Daa had driven away 
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—and I drove away too, and rushed along—huh— 
sh!’ said the Wind. 


‘I returned again; I often returned again over 
the Island of Fiinen and the shores of the Belt, 
and I sat down by Borreby, by the splendid oak 
wood ; there the heron made his nest, and wood- 
pigeons haunted the place, and blue birds, and 
even the black stork. It was still spring ; some 
of them were yet sitting on their eggs, others had 
already hatched their young. But how they flew 
up, how they cried! The axe sounded, blow upon 
blow : the wood was to be felled. Waldemar Daa 
wanted to build a noble ship, a man-of-war, a 
three-decker, which the King would be sure to 
buy ; and therefore the wood must be felled, the 
landmark of the seamen, the refuge of the birds, 
The hawk started up and flew away, for its nest 
was destroyed; the heron and all the birds of the 
forest became homeless, and flew about in fear 
and in anger: I could well understand how 
they felt. Crows and ravens croaked aloud as if 
in scorn. “Crack! crack! how fast the nests 
falls 

‘Far in the interior of the wood, where the noisy 
swarm of labourers were working, stood Waldemar 
Daa and his three daughters ; and all laughed at 
the wild cries of the birds ; only one, the youngest, 
Anna Dorothea, felt grieved in her heart; and 
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when they made preparations to fell a tree that was 
almost dead, and on whose naked branches the 
black stork had built her nest, whence the little 
storks were stretching out their necks, she begged 
for mercy for the little things, and the tears came 
into her eyes. Therefore the tree with the black 
stork’s nest was left standing. The tree was not 
worth speaking of. 

‘There was a great hewing and sawing, and a 
three-decker was built. The architect was of low 
origin, but of great pride; his eyes and forehead 
told how clever he was, and Waldemar Daa was 
fond of listening to him, and so was Waldemar’s 
daughter Ida, the eldest, who was now fifteen years 
old; and while he built a ship for the father, he 
was building for himself an airy castle, into which 
he and Ida were to go as a married couple—which 
might indeed have happened, if the castle with 
stone walls, ramparts, and moats had been real. 
But in spite of his wise head, the architect 
remained but a poor bird; and, indeed, what 
business has a sparrow to take part in a dance of 
peacocks? Huh—sh! I careered away, and he 
careered away too, for he was not allowed to stay ; 
and little Ida very soon got over it, because she was 
obliged to do so. 

‘The proud black horses were neighing in the 
stable ; they were worth looking at, and accordingly 
they were looked at. The Admiral, who had been 
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sent by the King himself to inspect the new ship 
and take measures for its purchase, spoke loudly in 
admiration of the beautiful horses. 

‘J heard all that’, said the Wind. ‘I accom- 
panied the gentlemen through the open door, and 
strewed blades of straw like bars of gold before 
their feet. Waldemar Daa wanted to have gold, 
and the Admiral wished for the proud black horses, 
and that is why he praised them so much ; but the 
hint was not taken, and consequently the ship was 
not bought. It remained on the shore covered over 
with boards, a Noah’s ark that never got to the 
water—Huh—sh ! whir-r-r! away !—and that was 
a pity. 

‘In the winter, when the fields were covered with 
snow, and the water with large blocks of ice that I 
blew up on to the coast’, continued the Wind, 
‘crows and ravens came, all as black as might be, 
great flocks of them, and alighted on the dead, 
deserted, lonely ship by the shore, and croaked in 
hoarse accents of the wood that was no more, of 
the many pretty birds’ nests destroyed, and the 
little ones left without a home ; and all for the sake 
of that great bit of lumber, that proud ship that 
never sailed forth. 

“I made the snow-flakes whirl, and the snow lay 
like a great lake high around the ship, and drifted 
over it. I let it hear my voice, that it might know 
what a storm{has to say. Certainly I did my 
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part towards teaching it seamanship. Huh—shj! 
whir-r-r ! ¥ 

‘And the winter passed away; winter and 
summer, both passed away, and they are still pass- 
ing away, even as I pass away ; as the snow whirls 
along, and the apple blossom drifts down, and the 
leaves fall—away ! away !—and men are passing 
away too! 

‘But the daughters were still young, and little 
Ida was a rose, as fair to look upon as on the day 
when the architect saw her. I often seized her 
long brown hair, when she stood in the garden by 
the apple tree, musing, and not heeding how I 
strewed blossoms on her hair, and loosened it, 
while she was gazing at the red sun and the golden 
sky, through the dark underwood and the trees of 
the garden. 

‘Her sister was bright and slender as a lily. 
Joanna had height and deportment, but was like 
her mother, rather stiff and staid. She was very 
fond of walking through the great hall, where hung 
the portraits of her ancestors. The women were 
painted in dresses of silk and velvet, with tiny 
little hats embroidered with pearls, on their plaited 
hair. They were handsome women. The gentle- 
men were represented clad in steel, or in costly 
cloaks lined with squirrel’s skin; they wore little 
ruffs, and swords at their sides, but not buckled to 
their hips. Where would Joanna’s picture find a 
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place on that wall some day? and how would he 
look, her noble lord and husband? This is what 
she thought of, and of this she spoke softly to 
herself. I heard it as I swept into the long hall, 
and turned round to come out again. 

‘Anna Dorothea, the pale hyacinth, a child of 
fourteen, was quiet and thoughtful ; her great deep 
blue eyes had a dreamy look, but the childlike 
smile still played around her lips: I was not able 
to blow it away, nor did I wish to do so. 

‘We met in the garden, in the hollow lane, in 
the field and meadow; she gathered herbs and 
flowers which she knew would be useful to her 
father in concocting the drinks and drops he dis- 
tilled. Waldemar Daa was arrogant and proud, 
but he was also a learned man, and knew a great 
deal, That was no secret, and many opinions 
were expressed concerning it. In his chimney 
there was a fire even in summer-time. He would 
lock the door of his room, and for days the fire 
would be fed and raked; but of this he did not 
talk much—the forces of nature must be conquered 
in silence ; and soon he would discover the art of 
making the best thing of all—the red gold. 

‘That is why the chimney was always smoking, 
therefore the flames crackled so frequently. Yes, 
I was there too’, said the Wind. ‘“ Let it go”, I 
sang down through the chimney: “it will end in 
smoke, air, coals, and ashes! You will burn your- 
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self! Hu-uh-ush! whir-r-r! drive away!” But 
Waldemar Daa did of drive it away. 

‘The splendid black horses in the stable—what 
became of them? what became of the old gold 
and silver vessels in cupboards and chests, the 
cows in the fields, and the house and home itself? 
Yes, they may melt, may melt in the golden 
crucible, and yet yield no gold. 

‘Empty grew the barns and store-rooms, the 
cellars and magazines. The servants decreased in 
number, and the mice multiplied. First a window 
broke, and then another, and I could get in else- 
where besides at the door’, said the Wind. 
‘“ Where the chimney smokes the meal is being 
cooked”, the proverb says. But here the chimney 
smoked that devoured all the meals, for the sake 
of the red gold. 

‘I blew through the courtyard-gate like a watch- 
man blowing his horn’, the Wind went on, ‘but 
no watchman was there. I twirled the weather- 
cock round on the summit of the tower, and it 
creaked like the snoring of a warder, but no 
warder was there ; only mice and rats were there. 
Poverty laid the tablecloth; poverty sat in the 
wardrobe and in the larder; the door fell off its 
hinges, cracks and fissures made their appearance, 
and I went in and out at pleasure ; and that is how 
I know all about it. 

‘Amid smoke and ashes, amid sorrow and 
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sleepless nights, the hair and beard of the master 
turned grey, and deep furrows showed themselves 
around his temples; his skin turned pale and 
yellow, as his eyes looked greedily for the gold, 
the desired gold. 

‘I blew the smoke and ashes into his face and 
beard : the result of his labour was debt instead of 
riches. I sung through the burst window-panes and 
the yawning clefts in the walls. I blew into the 
chests of drawers belonging to the daughters, 
wherein lay the clothes that had become faded 
and threadbare from being worn over and over 
again. That was not the song that had been 
sung at the children’s cradle. The lordly life had 
changed to a life of penury. I was the only one 
who rejoiced aloud in that castle’, said the Wind. 
‘I snowed them up, and they say snow keeps 
people warm. They had no wood, and the forest 
from which they might have brought it was cut 
down. It was a biting frost. I rushed in through 
loopholes and passages, over gables and roofs, that 
I might be brisk. They were lying in bed because 
of the cold, the three high-born daughters ; and 
their father was crouching under his leathern 
coverlet. Nothing to bite, nothing to burn, no 
fire on the hearth—there was a life for high-born 
people! Huh-sh! let it go! But this is what my 
Lord Daa could of do—he could 7o/ let it go. 

' ¢“ After winter comes spring”, he said. “After 
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want, good times will come: one must not lose 
patience ; one must learn to wait! Now my house 
and lands are mortgaged, it is indeed high time; 
and the gold will soon come. At Easter!” 

‘I heard how he spoke thus, looking at a 
spider's web. “Thou cunning little weaver, thou 
dost teach me perseverance. Let them tear thy 
web, and thou wilt begin it again, and complete it. 
Let them destroy it again, and thou wilt resolutely 
begin to work again—again! That is what we 
must do, and that will repay itself at last’. 

‘It was the morning of Easter-day. The bells 
sounded from the neighbouring church, and the 
sun seemed to rejoice in the sky. The master had 
watched through the night in feverish excitement, 
and had been melting and cooling, distilling and 
mixing. I heard him sighing like a soul in despair ; 
I heard him praying, and I noticed how he held 
his breath. The lamp was burned out, but he did 
not notice it. I blew fiercely at the fire of coals, 
and it threw its red glow upon his ghastly white 
face, lighting it up with a glare, and his sunken 
eyes looked forth wildly out of their deep sockets 
—but they became larger and larger, as though 
they would burst. 

‘Look at the alchymic glass! It glows in the 
crucible, red hot, and pure and heavy! ~ He lifted 
it with a trembling hand, and cried with a trembling 
voice, “Gold! gold!” 
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‘He was quite dizzy—I could have blown him 
down’, said the Wind; ‘but I only fanned the 
glowing coals, and accompanied him through the 
door to where his daughters sat shivering. His 
coat was powdered with ashes, and there were ashes 
in his beard and in his tangled hair. He stood 
straight up, and held his costly treasure on high, 
in the fragile glass. ‘‘ Found, found !—Gold, gold !” 
he shouted, and again held aloft the glass to lét it 
flash in the sunshine ; but his hand trembled, and 
the alchymic glass fell clattering to the ground, 
and broke into a thousand pieces; and the last 
bubble of his happiness had burst! Hu—uh—sh! 
whir-r-r !—and I rushed away from the goldmaker’s 
house. 


‘Late in autumn, when the days are short, and 
the mist comes and strews cold drops upon the 
berries and leafless branches, I came back in fresh 
spirits, rushed through the air, swept the sky clear, 
and snapped the dry twigs—which is certainly no 
great labour, but yet it must be done. Then there 
was another kind of sweeping clean at Waldemar 
Daa’s, in the mansion of Borreby. His enemy, 
Owe Ramel, of Basnis, was there with the mort- 
gage of the house and everything it contained in his 
pocket. I drummed against the broken window- 
panes, beat against the old rotten doors, and 
whistled through cracks and rifts—huh-sh! Mr. 
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Owe Ramel did not like staying there. Ida and 
Anna Dorothea wept bitterly ; Joanna stood pale 
and proud, and bit her lips till they bled—but what 
could that avail? Owe Ramel offered to allow 
Waldemar Daa to remain in the mansion till the 
end of his life, but no thanks were given him for 
his offer. I listened to hear what occurred. I saw 
the ruined gentleman lift his head and throw it 
back prouder than ever, and I rushed against the 
house and the old lime trees with such force, that 
one of the thickest branches broke, one that was 
not decayed; and the branch remained lying at the 
entrance as a broom when any one wanted to sweep 
the place out; and a grand sweeping out there 
was—lI thought it would be so. 

‘It was hard on that day to preserve one’s 
composure; but their will was as hard as their 
fortune. 

‘There was nothing they could call their own 
except the clothes they wore; yes, there was one 
thing more—the alchymist’s glass, a new one that 
had lately been bought, and filled with what had 
been gathered up from the ground of the treasure 
which promised so much, but never kept its promise. 
Waldemar Daa hid the glass in his bosom, and 
taking his stick in his hand, the once rich gentle- 
man passed with his daughters out of the house of 
Borreby. I blew cold upon his heated cheeks, I 
stroked his grey beard and his long white hair, and 
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I sang as well as I could,—“ Huh-sh! gone away ! 
gone away!” And that was the end of the wealth 
and splendour. 

‘Ida walked on one side of the old man, em 
Anna Dorothea on the other. Joanna turned 
round at the entrance—why? Fortune would not 
turn because she did so. She looked at the old 
walls of what had once been the castle of Marsk 
Stig, and perhaps she thought of the old song: 


***The eldest and youngest hand in hand, 
Together walked in a distant land”. 


Was she thinking of this old song? Here were 
three of them, and their father was with them too. 
They walked along the road on which they had 
once driven in their splendid carriage—they walked 
forth as beggars, with their father, and wandered. 
out into the open field, and into a mud hut, which 
they rented for a crown and a half a year—into 
their new house with the empty rooms and empty 
vessels. Crows and magpies fluttered above them, 
and cried, as if in contempt, “Craw! craw! out of 
the nest! craw! craw!” as they had done in the 
wood at Borreby when the trees were felled. 

‘ Daa and his daughters could not help hearing it. 
I blew about their ears, for what use would it be 
that they should listen ? 

‘And they went to live in the mud hut on the 
open field, and I wandered away over moor and 
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field, through bare bushes and leafless forests, to 
the open waters, the free shores, to other lands— 
Hush-uh-ush ! away, away !—year after year !’ 

And how did Waldemar Daa and his daughters 
prosper? The Wind tells us: 

‘The one I saw last, yes, for the last time, was 
Anna Dorothea, the pale hyacinth: then she was 
old and bent, for it was fifty years afterwards. She 
lived longer than the rest: she knew all. 

‘Yonder on the heath, by the Jutland town of 
Wiborg, stood the fine new house of the canon, 
built of red bricks with projecting gables; the 
smoke came up thickly from the chimney. The 
canon’s gentle lady and her beautiful daughters 
sat in the bay window, and looked over the haw- 
thorn hedge of the garden towards the brown 
heath. What were they looking at? Their glances 
rested upon the stork’s nest without, and on the hut, 
which was almost falling in; the roof consisted of 
moss and houseleek, in so far as a roof existed 
there at all—the stork’s nest covered the greater 
part of it, and that alone was in proper condition, 
for it was kept in order by the stork himself. 

‘That is a house to be looked at, but not to be 
touched: I must deal gently with it’, said the 
Wind. ‘For the sake of the stork’s nest the hut 
has been allowed to stand, though it has been a 
blot upon the landscape. They did not like to 
drive the stork away, therefore the old shed was 
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left standing, and the poor woman who dwelt 
in it was allowed to stay: she had the Egyptian 
bird to thank for that; or was it perchance her 
reward, because she had once interceded for 
the nest of its black brother in the forest of 
Borreby? At that time she, the poor woman, 
was a young child, a pale hyacinth in the rich 
garden. She remembered all that right well, did 
Anna Dorothea. ; 

“Oh! oh!” Yes, people can sigh like the wind 
moaning in the rushes and reeds. “Oh! oh!” 
she sighed, “no bells sounded at thy burial, Wal- 
demar Daa! The poor schoolboys did not even 
sing a psalm when the former Lord of Borreby was 
laid in the earth to rest! Oh, everything has an 
end, even misery. Sister Ida became the wife of 
a peasant. That was the hardest trial that befell 
our father, that the husband of a daughter of his 
should be a miserable serf, whom the proprietor 
could mount upon the wooden horse for punish- — 
ment! I suppose he is under the ground now. 
And thou, Ida? Alas, alas! it is not ended yet, 
wretch that Iam! Grant me that I may die, kind 
Heaven !” 

‘That was Anna Dorothea’s prayer in the 
wretched hut which was left standing for the sake 
of the stork. 

‘I took pity on the fairest of the sisters’, said 
the Wind. ‘Her courage was like that of a man, 
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and in man’s clothes she took service as.a sailor 
on board a ship. She was sparing of words, and 
of a dark countenance, but willing at her work. 
But she did not know how to climb; so I blew 
her overboard before anybody found out that she 
was a woman, and, according to my thinking, that 
was well done!’ said the Wind. 


‘On such an Easter morning as that on which 
Waldemar Daa had fancied that he had found the 
red gold, I heard the tones of a psalm under the 
stork’s nest, among the crumbling walls—it was 
Anna Dorothea’s last song, 

‘There was no window, only a hole in the wall. 
The sun rose up like a mass of gold, and looked 
through. What a splendour he diffused! Her 
eyes and her heart were breaking—but that they 
would have done, even if the sun had not shone 
that morning on Anna Dorothea. 

‘The stork’s nest covered her till her death. I 
sang at her grave!’ said the Wind. ‘I sang at 
her father’s grave ; I know where his grave is, and 
where hers is, and nobody else knows it. 

‘New times, changed times! The old high road 
runs through cultivated fields ; the new road winds 
among the trim ditches, and soon the railway will 
come with its train of carriages, and rush over the 
graves which are forgotten like the names— 
Hu-ush !—passed away ! passed away ! 
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‘This is the story of Waldemar Daa and his 
daughters. Tell it better, any of you, if you know 
how’, said the Wind, and turned away—and he 


was gone. flans Andersen. 


The Song of the Four Winds 
(From The Misfortunes of Elphin) 


WN D from the north: the young spring day 
Is pleasant on the sunny mead ; 

The merry harps at evening play ; 

The dance gay youths and maidens lead : 

The thrush makes chorus from the thorn: 

The mighty drinker fills his horn. 


Wind from the east: the shore is still ; 
The mountain-clouds fly tow’rds the sea ; 
The ice is on the winter-rill ; 

The great hall fire is blazing free: 

The prince’s circling feast is spread : 
Drink fills with fumes the brainless head. 


Wind from the south: in summer shade 
Tis sweet to hear the loud harp ring: 
Sweet is the step of comely maid, 

Who to the bard a cup doth bring : 

The black crow flies where carrion lies : 
Where pignuts lurk, the swine will work. 
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Wind from the west : the autumnal deep 
Rolls on the shore its billowy pride : 

He, who the rampart’s watch must keep, 
Will mark with awe the rising tide: 

The high spring-tide that bursts its mound, 
May roll o’er miles of level ground. 


Wind from the west: the mighty wave 

Of ocean bounds o’er rock and sand ; 

The foaming surges roar and rave 

Against the bulwarks of the land : 

When waves are rough, and winds are high, 
Good is the land that’s high and dry. 


Wind from the west: the storm-clouds rise ; 
The breakers rave: the whirlblasts roar ; 
The mingled rage of seas and skies 
Bursts on the low and lonely shore: 
When safety’s far, and danger nigh, 
Swift feet the readiest aid supply. 
Thomas Love Peacock. 


A Prayer to the Wind 


Ge thou gentle whispering wind, 
Bear this sigh; and if thou find 
Where my cruel fair doth rest 
Cast it in her snowy breast ; 
I 
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So enflam’d by my desire, 

It may set her heart a-fire: 

Those sweet kisses thou shalt gain, 
Will reward thee for thy pain. 

Boldly light upon her lip, 

There suck odours, and thence skip 
To her bosom ; lastly, fall 

Down, and wander over all ; 

Range about those ivory hills 
From'whose every part distils 

Amber dew ; there spices grow, 
There pure streams of nectar flow : 
There perfume thyself, and bring 

All those sweets upon thy wing : 

As thou return’st change by thy pow’r 
Every weed into a flow’ ; 

Turn each thistle to a vine, 

Make the bramble eglantine ; 

For so rich a booty made, 

Do but this, and I am paid. 

Thou canst with thy powerful blast, 
Heat apace, and cool as fast : 

Thou canst kindle hidden flame, 

And again destroy the same: 

Then, for pity, either stir 

Up the fire of love in her, - 

That alike both flames may shine, 

Or else quite extinguish mine. 
Thomas Carew. - 


a 
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The Wind on the Heath 


§ [Fe is sweet, brother’. 
‘Do you think so?’ 

‘Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, 
both sweet things ; sun, moon, and stars, brother, 
all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the 
heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would 
wish to die ?’ 

‘I would wish to die——’ 

‘You talk like a gorgio—which is the same as 
talking like a fool—were you a Rommany Chal you 
would talk wiser. Wish to die, indeed !—A Rom- 
many Chal would wish to live for ever !’ 

‘In sickness, Jasper?’ 

‘There’s the sun and stars, brother’. 

‘In blindness, Jasper ?’ 

‘There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I 
could only feel that, I would gladly live for ever. 
Dosta, we'll now go to the tents and put on the 
gloves ; and I'll try to make you feel what a sweet 
thing it is to be alive, brother !’ 

George Borrow. 
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The Winds in Love 


AWM eatees Venus ran to meet her rose-cheeked 
Adonis, as an elegant poet of ours sets her 
out, 
‘the bushes in the way 
Some catch her neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her legs to make her stay, . 
And all did covet her for to embrace’. 


Aer ipse amore inficitur, as Heliodorus holds, the 
air itself is in love: for when Hero plaid upon her 
lute, 
‘The wanton air in twenty sweet forms danct 
After her fingers’, 


and those lascivious winds stayed Daphne when 
she fled from Apollo. . . . Boreas Ventus loved 
Hyacinthus, and Orithya Ericthon’s daughter of 
Athens: he took her away by force as she was | 
playing with other wenches at Ilissus, and begat 
Zetes and Galias his two sons of her. That seas 
and waters are enamoured with this our beauty, is 
all out as likely as that of the air and winds; for 
when Leander swam in the Hellespont, Neptune 
with his trident did beat down the waves, but 


‘ They still mounted up intending to have kiss’d him, 
And fell in drops like tears because they missed him’. 


Thomas Burton. 
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What the Winds Bring 


Whee is the Wind that brings the cold? 
The North Wind, Freddy, and all the snow ; 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow. 


Which is the Wind that brings the heat ? 

The South Wind, Katy ; and corn will grow, 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 

When the South begins to blow. 


Which is the Wind that brings the rain? 
The East Wind, Arty ; the farmers know 

That cows come shivering up the lane 
When the East begins to blow. 


Which is the Wind that brings the flowers? 
The West Wind, Bessy ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours 
When the West begins to blow. 
} Edmund C. Stedman. 


A Year’s Windfalls 


CH the wind of January 
Down flits the snow, 
Travelling from the frozen North 
As cold as it can blow. 
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Poor robin redbreast, 
Look where he comes ; 

Let him in to feel your fire, 
And toss him of your crumbs. 


On the wind in February 
Snowflakes float still, 
Half inclined to turn to rain, = 
Nipping, dripping, chill. 
Then the thaws swell the streams, 
And swollen rivers swell the sea ; 
If the winter ever ends 
How pleasant it will be. 


In the wind of windy March 
The catkins drop down, 
Curly, caterpillar-like, 
Curious green and brown. 
With concourse of nest-building birds, 
And leaf-birds by the way, 
We begin to think of flowers 
And life and nuts some day. 


With the gusts of April 


Rich fruit-tree blossoms fall, ca* 
On the hedged-in orchard-green, ier | 

From the southern wall, 9° woth ~ 
Apple-trees and pear-trees poe gses 4 


Shed petals white or pink, ee lon? i 
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Plum-trees and peach-trees ; 
White sharp showers sink and sink. 


Little brings the May breeze 
Beside pure scent of flowers, 
While all things wax and nothing wanes 
In lengthening daylight hours. 
Across the hyacinth beds 
The wind lags warm and sweet, 
Across the hawthorn tops, 
Across the blades of wheat. 


In the wind of sunny June 
Thrives the red rose crop, 

Every day fresh blossoms blow 
While the first leaves drop ; 

White rose and yellow rose 
And moss rose choice to find, 

And the cottage cabbage-rose 
Not one whit behind. 


On the blast of scorched July 
Drives the pelting hail, 


From thunderous lightning-clouds that blot 


Blue heaven grown lurid-pale. 
Weedy waves are tossed ashore, 
Sea-things strange to sight 
Gasp upon the barren shore 
And fade away in light. 
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In the parching August wind 
Corn-fields. bow the head, -- 
Sheltered in round valley depths, 
On low hills outspread. 
Early leaves drop loitering down + ia 
Weightless on the breeze, t 
First fruits of the year’s decay 
From the withering trees. 


In brisk wind of September 
The heavy-headed fruits 
Shake upon their bending boughs 
And drop from the shoots ; 
Some glow golden in the sun, 
Some show green and streaked, 
Some set forth a purple bloom, tA 
Some blush rosy-cheeked. 


In strong blast of October ne 
At the equinox, 200 Hi 
Stirred up in his hollow bed 
Broad ocean rocks ; 
Plunge the ships on his bosom, 
Leaps and plunges the foam,— 
It’s oh! for mothers’ sons at sea, ; 
That they were safe at home. t¥bea- 


In slack wind of November re qs 
The fog forms and shifts ; t Phu? . 
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All the world comes out again 
When the fog lifts. 

Loosened from their sapless twigs 
Leaves drop with every gust ; 

Drifting, rustling, out of sight 
In the damp or dust. 


Last of all, December, 
_ The year’s sands nearly run, 
Speeds on the shortest day, 
Curtails the sun ; 
With its bleak raw wind 
Lays the last leaves low, 
Brings back the nightly frosts, 
Brings back the snow. 
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Christina G. Rossettz. 
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On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


A. H. CLoucn. 


Are the winds outside too rough? 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


North Wind ; North-east Wind ; North-west Wind. 
Fresh from his fastnesses 

Wholesome and spacious, 

The North Wind, the mad huntsman, 

Halloas on his white hounds 

Over the grey, roaring 

Reaches and ridges, 

The forest of ocean, 

The chace of the world. W. E. HENLEY. 


The Wind of March 


U P from the sea the wild north wind is blowing 
Under the sky’s gray arch ; 
Smiling, I watch the shaken elm-boughs, knowing 
It is the wind of March. 


Between the passing and the coming season, 
This stormy interlude 

Gives to our winter-wearied hearts a reason 
For trustful gratitude. 


Welcome to waiting ears its harsh fore-warning 
Of light and warmth to come, 

The longed-for joy of Nature’s Easter morning, 
The earth arisen in bloom ! 


In the loud tumult winter’s strength is breaking ; 
I listen to the sound, 

As to a voice of resurrection, waking 
To life the dead, cold ground. 


Between these gusts, to the soft lapse I hearken 
Of rivulets on their way; 

I see these tossed and naked tree-tops darken 
With the fresh leaves of May. 
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This roar of storm, this sky so gray and lowering 
Invite the airs of Spring, 

A warmer sunshine over fields of flowering, 
The bluebird’s song and wing. 


Closely behind, the Gulf’s warm breezes follow 
This northern hurricane, 

And, borne thereon, the bobolink and swallow 
Shall visit us again. 


And, in green wood-paths, in the kine-fed pasture 
And by the whispering rills, 

Shall flowers repeat the lesson of the Master, 
Taught on His Syrian hills. 


Blow, then, wild wind! thy roar shall end in 
singing, 
Thy chill in blossoming ; 
Come, like Bethesda’s troubling angel, bringing 
The healing of the Spring. 
. John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Ode to the North-east Wind 


ELCOME, wild North-easter ! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr ; 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 
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Welcome, black North-easter ! 
O’er the German foam ; 
O’er the Danish moorlands 
From thy frozen home. 
Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day: 
Jovial wind of winter 
Turns us out to play! 
Sweep the golden reed-beds ; 
Crisp the lazy dyke ; 
Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 
Fill the lake with wild-fowl ; 
Fill the marsh with snipe ; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 
Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdled sky. 
Hark! The brave North-easter ! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 
On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
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Through the sleet and snow. 
Who can over-ride you? 
Let the horses go ! 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast ; 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 
Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams. 
Let the luscious South-wind ~— a) 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 
While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen? 
Tis the hard gray weather 
Breeds hard English men. mm 
What’s the soft South-wester ? laure 
’Tis the ladies’ breeze, tym 
Bringing home their true-loves ei 
Out of all the seas: g : 
But the black North-easter, oe 
Through the snowstorm hurled,’ 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. ae 
‘Come, as came our fathers, ah ere 
Heralded by thee, ‘oils aipgeny tt 
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Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea, 

Come ; and strong within us 
Stir the Viking’s blood ; 

Bracing brain and sinew ; 


Blow, thou wind of God! 
: Charles Kingsley. 


’ The King of the Wind 


HE burst through the ice-pillared gates of the 
north, 

And away on his hurricane wings he rushed forth ; 

He exulted, all free, in his might and his speed ; 

He mocked at the lion, and taunted the steed. 

He whistled along, through each cranny and creek; 

He whirled o’er the mountains with hollow-toned 
shriek ; 

The arrow and eagle were laggard behind, 

And alone in his flight sped the King of the Wind. 


1 


He swept o’er the earth—the tall battlements fell ; 
And he laughed, as they crumbled, with maniac yell ; 
The broad oak of the wood dared to wrestle again, 
Till, wild in his fury, he snapped it in twain. 
He grappled with pyramids, works of an age, 
And dire records were left of his havoc and rage ; 
No power could brave him, no fetters could bind ; 
Supreme in his sway was the King of the Wind. 
K 
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He career’d o’er the waters with death and despair ; 
He wrecked the proud ships, and his triumph was 


there ; - 

The cheeks that had blanched not at foeman or 
blade, ; 

At the sound of his breathing turned ite and 
afraid. 

He rocked the staunch lighthouse, he hs the 
mast ; : 

He howled—the strong life-boat in fragments was 
cast; 

And he roared in his glory, “Where, where will 
you find , 

A despot so great as the King of the Wind > 

Eliza Cook. 
Winter. = <= 
A Dirge 


ta ove wintry west extends his blast, = 
And hail and rain does blaw ; red} 

Or, the stormy north sends driving forth = 
The blinding sleet and snaw : DSi w 

While tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 

_ And roars frae bank to brae ; ab 

And bird and beast in covert rest, Woe c 
And pass the heartless day, oih yee 
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The sweeping blast, the sky o’ercast, 
The joyless winter-day, 

Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May: 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefs it seems to join ; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine! 


Thou Pow’r Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here, firm, I rest, they must be best, 
Because they are Thy will! 

Then all I want (O, do Thou grant 
This one request of mine !) 

Since to enjoy Thou dost deny, 


Assist me to resign. 
Robert Burns. 


An old Cradle Song 


ghee north wind doth blow, 
' And we shall have snow, 
And what will the robin do then, poor thing? 


He'll sit in a barn, 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, poor thing. 
Traditional. 
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The Charge of the Winged Steeds 


THE firs are ranged in endless dark battalions 
On mountain-side and valley, line on line, 
Waiting the Winds, that on their viewless stallions 

Are bearing down, at Winter’s sudden sign. 
The mighty trees are grappling to the rock 
With évery root, preparing for the shock 
Of that wild cavalry, and seem to hearken 
Silent and sturdy, as the grey clouds darken, 
For the first howl of war. 

From far away 
Its echo comes ; and like a moaning wave 
It thrills each giant fir. The great boughs sway 
And shower down dead needles. Dark and grave 
The fir trunks wait. And, lo, a stronger sound, 
A roar and rattle, shakes the very ground, 
Louder and louder yet, from North to South, 
And makes the forest shudder. Winter's mouth 
Blows its great battle peal. 

And now they come, 
The shadowy squadrons, howling their wild song | 
Of death and devastation, from their home : 
In the dark North: and as they whirl along 
Urging their tameless steeds with icy whip 
The fir-stems bend beneath them. Clench your 


grip, 
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Ye desperate roots! Again and yet again 
The Winds renew their charge and break in vain 
Against the serried trunks that creak and groan 
Indomitably firm, and hold their own 
Beneath a million scimitars. The roar 
Shrills to a lyric horror. 
When the last 

Of the winged stallions of the North has passed, 
And all is dumb and motionless once more, 
The Forest’s face has altered: all that told 
Of Summer’s joy and Autumn’s lingering sway 
Has vanished in a moment, swept away 
By Winter’s ghostly steeds ; and all is cold, 
And colourless and bare, and nature old. 

Eugene Lee- Hamilton. 


From ‘ Pearls and Simples’ 


sh him the doubts and anguish of the age 
Seem raving winds among the peaks of stone. 
O sceptic spirit, climb the hills and learn 
That God exists, and man is not alone! 
Question the Arctic lichen and the fern, 
The moss and saxifrage ! 

High up the sea-pink blooms. ’Twill answer thee: 
‘The North wind blew us hither in days of yore. 
These rocks of ours were once an island shore 

Amid the ice-drift of an ancient sea !’ 

William Canton. 
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The South Wind brings 

Life, sunshine, and desire, 

And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire. EMERSON. 


Soft on the south-wind sleeps the haze. 
‘ EMERSON, 


; as 
As the fair south wind ofttimes sweeps away the Pe 
from the gloomy sky, so do you, my Plan 
remember to put an end to sorrow and the tr 


life with mellow wine. Horace, Odes, Bk. I. 


South Wind ; South-west Wind. 

The South Wind from the south will come— 

The soft South Wind, the gentle wind— 

Will come along the pleasant vales, oa 

And bring a song, a south-land song, 

Sweet with the scent of south-land blooms. — 
‘ARISTO". 
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The South Wind 
A Fisherman’s Blessings 


BLESSED drums of Aldershot ! 
O blessed South-west train ! 
O blessed, blessed Speaker’s clock, 
All prophesying rain ! 


O blessed yaffil, laughing loud ! 
O blessed falling glass ! 

O blessed fan of cold gray cloud ! 
O blessed smelling grass ! 


O bless’d South wind that toots his horn 
Through every hole and crack! 
I’m off at eight to-morrow morn, 
To bring such fishes back ! 
Charles Kingsley. 


The South Wind and the Sun 


THE South Wind and the Sun ! 
How each loved the other one— 
Full of Fancy—full of folly— 
Full of jollity and fun ! 
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How they romped and ran about, 
Like two boys when school is out, 
With glowing face, and lisping lip, 
Low laugh, and lifted shout ! 


And the South Wind—he was dressed 
With a ribbon round his breast 
That floated, flapped, and fluttered 
In a riotous unrest, 
And a drapery of mist, A 
From the shoulder and the wrist 
Flowing backward with the motion 
Of the waving hand he kissed. 


And the Sun had on a crown 

Wrought of gilded thistledown, 
And a scarf of velvet vapour, 

And a raveled-rainbow gown ; 

And his tinsel-tangled hair, 

Tossed and lost upon the air, 
Was glossier and flossier 

Than any anywhere. 


And the South Wind’s eyes were two 
Little dancing drops of dew, 

As he puffed his cheeks, and pursed his lips, 
And blew and blew and blew ! _ * 
And the Sun’s—like diamond-stone, 
Brighter yet thanever known, 
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As he knit his brows, and held his breath, 
And shone and shone and shone ! 


And this pair of merry fays 
' Wandered through the summer days ; 

Arm-in-arm they went together 

Over heights of morning haze— 

Over slanting slopes of lawn 

They went on and on and on, 
Where the daisies looked like star-tracks 

Trailing up and down the dawn. 


And where’er they found the top 
Of a wheat-stalk droop and lop 
They chucked it underneath the chin 
And praised the lavish crop, 
Till it lifted with the pride 
Of the heads it grew beside, 
And then the South Wind and the Sun 
Went onward satisfied. 


Over meadow-lands they tripped, 
Where the dandelions dipped 

In crimson foam of clover-bloom, 
And dripped and dripped and dripped ; 
And they clinched the bumble-stings, 
Gauming honey on their wings, 

And bundling them in lily-bells, 
With maudlin murmurings. 
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And the humming-bird, that hung 
Like a jewel up among 

The tilted honeysuckle-horns, 
They mesmerized, and swung 
In the palpitating air, \ 
Drowsed with odours strange and rare, — 

And, with whispered laughter, slipped away 
And left him hanging there. 


And they braided blades of grass 
Where the truant had to pass ; 

And they wriggled through the rushes 
And the reeds of the morass, ~ 
Where they danced, in rapture sweet ; 
O’er the leaves that laid a street 

Of undulant mosaic for 
The touches of their feet. 


By the brook with mossy brink, 

Where the cattle came to drink, 
They trilled and piped and whistled 

With the thrush and bobolink, | 

Till the kine, in listless pause, 

Switched their tails in mute applause, 
With lifted heads and dreamy eyes, 

And bubble-dripping jaws. 


And where the melons grew, d 
Streaked with yellow, green, and blue, 
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These jolly sprites went wandering 
Through spangled paths of dew ; 
And the melons here and there, 
They made love to everywhere, 

Turning their pink souls to crimson 
With caresses fond and fair. 


Over orchard walls they went, 
Where the fruited boughs were bent, 
Till they brushed the sward beneath them 
Where the shine and shadow blent ; 
And the great green pear they shook 
Till the sallow hue forsook 
Its features, and the gleam of gold 
Laughed out in every look. 


And they stroked the downy cheek 
Of the peach, and smoothed it sleek, 
And flushed it into splendour ; 
And, with many an elfish freak, 
Gave the russet’s rust a wipe— 
Prankt the rambo with a stripe, 
And the winesap blushed its reddest 
As they spanked the pippins ripe. 


Through the woven ambuscade 

That the twining vines had made, 
They found the grapes, in clusters, 

Drinking up the shine and shade— 
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Plumpt, like tiny skins of wine, 
With a vintage so divine 

That the tongue of fancy tingled 
With the tang of muscadine. 


And the golden-banded bees, 
Droning o’er the flowery leas, 
They bridled, reined, and rode away 
Across the fragrant breeze, 
Till in hollow oak and elm 
They had groomed and stabled them 
In waxen stalls that oozed with dews 
Of rose and lily-stem. 


Where the dusty highway leads, 

High above the wayside weeds 
They sowed the air with butterflies 

Like blooming flower-seeds, 

Till the dull grasshopper sprung 

Half a man’s height up, and hung 
Tranced in the heat, with whirring wings, 

And sung and sung and sung ! 


And they loitered, hand in hand, 

Where the snipe along the sand 
Of the river ran to meet them 

As the ripple meets the land, 

Till the dragonfly, in light 

Gauzy armour, burnished bright, 
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Came tilting down the waters 
In a wild, bewildered flight. 


And they heard the killdee’s call, 
And afar, the waterfall, 
But the rustle of a falling leaf 
They heard above it all ; 
And the trailing willow crept 
Deeper in the tide that swept 
The leafy shallop to the shore, 
And wept and wept and wept ! 


And the fairy vessel veered 

From its moorings—tacked and steered 
For the centre of the current— 

-Sailed away and disappeared : 

And the burthen that it bore 

From the long-enchanted shore— 
‘Alas! the South Wind and the Sun !’ 

I murmur evermore. 


For the South Wind and the Sun, 
Each so loves the other one, 
For all the jolly folly, 
And frivolity and fun, 
That our love for them they weigh 
As their fickle fancies may, 
And when at last we love them most, 
They laugh and sail away. 
- James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Past London Town, cf youll a 
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QO"! what a dawn of day! lok sae fhe: i 
How the March sun feels like May! ‘ 

All is blue again 
: After last night’s rain, 
_ And the South dries the hawthorn-sy 
- Only, my Love’s away! 
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Dearest, three months ago! 

When we lived blocked-up with snow,— 
When the wind would edge 
In and in his wedge, 

In, as far as the point could go— 
Not to our ingle, though, 

Where we loved each the other so! 


Robert Browning. 


The Sweet South Wind 


S OFT, soft wind, from out the sweet south sliding, 
Waft thy silver cloud webs athwart the summer 
sea ; 
Thin, thin threads of mist on dewy fingers twin- 
ing 
Weave a veil of dappled gauze to shade my babe 
and me. 


Deep, deep Love, within thine own abyss abiding, 
Pour Thyself abroad, O Lord, on earth and air and 
Sea ; 
Worn, weary hearts within Thy holy temple 
- hiding, 
Shield from sorrow, sin, and shame my helpless 


babe and me. 
Charles Kingsley. 


L 
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The Wind of Love 
(A Butterfly on a Glacier) 


HE wind blows warm from Italy 
- Across the wastes of snow ; 
And thou, poor bright-winged butterfly, 
Dreamedst—how shouldst thou know ?— 
To follow the delicious breeze 
To new, strange flowers on honied leas. 


So, wind of Love, thou whisperest 
Of warm, enchanted lands ; 

And lur’st the heart to leave its rest 
And follow Love’s commands ; 

Then leay’st it, as the butterfly, 

Alone in icy wastes to die. ; ai 


Francis William Botindilion. 


Shadows of the Rose dz 


ACROSS these barren clods of clay 
‘Whenever a wind blows, rn Bf 

Between them and the warmth of day, rid 

Stir shadows of sigh rose. | , 
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There, while the roses dance in air 
And light winds whisper round, 

Below them shadows foot to share 
A ghostly dance on ground. 


How coldly feels that barren bed 
Those motions of delight ! 

It cares not if the rose be red, 

_ Or if the rose be white. 


For be the roses white as snow, 
Or be they red as shame, 

With ghostly footsteps to and fro 

_ Their shadows walk the same. 


“Alas 1 complains the barren clod, 
‘ Their dance is never done : 

And all their duty is to nod 
Between me and the sun !’ 
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' I had walked on at the wind’s will, — N 1 
I sat now, for the wind was still. * 


D. G. ROSSETTI. 


The sunbeams, lost for half a year, 5 
Slant through my pane their morning rays; 

For dry north-easters cold and clear, 7 
The east blows in its thin blue haze. ; 


_ OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


The east wind blows in the street to-day, “i 

The sky is blue, yet the town looks grey, x 

’Tis the wind of ice, the wind of fire, 

Of cold despair and of hot desire, 

Which chills the flesh to aches and pains, 

And sends a fever through all the veins, ' 


Amy Levy. 


Pack, East Wind, and be off, 
‘ Back to your arid plain, oe 
And bid the West the children love 
Turn round the gilded vane! : eo 


KATHARINE T 


The Bast! Wind 


A Risse white wind of the South it blows from far 
away, 
The black wind of the North from the gates of 
Hell is driven, 
The gray wind of the West, may be she blows from 
Heaven, 
But the red wind, the East wind’s the wind of the 
judgment day. 


The white wind and the gray wind they bring the 
kindly rain, 

The black wind and the gray wind they carry storm 
and snow ; 

But when the East’s wind’s blowing, the sleeping 
dead they know 

By the breath upon their feet that ’tis time to rise 
again. 


No ghost can wake from slumber when the North 
and West winds blow ;. 

The dead lie still and stir not, in their yellowing 
cerecloths bound ; 

But when the East wind rustles the dead leaves 
above ground, 

It is the dead men’s holiday, and back to earth 
they go. 
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They open close-sealed chambers, and they rustle 
up the stairs ; 

They enter hearts that know them and hearts that 
have forgot : 

They leave beside love’s rosemary tear-wet forget- 
me-not, 

For the East’s the wind of memory, and nothing 


else is theirs. 
LVora Chesson. 


A Daffodil in the March Wind 


A MARYLLIS found the first daffodil flowering 
by the damask rose, and immediately ran to 

call her father to come and see it. .. . There had 
been daffodils in that spot at least a century, opening 
every March to the dry winds that shrivel up the 
brown dead leaves of winter, and carry them out 
from the bushes under the trees, sending them 
across the meadow—fleeing like a routed army 
before the bayonets of the East. Every spring for 
a century at least the daffodils had bloomed there. 
Amaryllis did not stay to think of the century, 
but ran round the corner of the house, and came 
face to face with the east wind, which took her with 
such force as to momentarily stay her progress. 
Her skirts were blown out horizontally, her ankles 
were exposed, and the front line of her shape 
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(beginning to bud like spring) was sketched against 
the red brick wall. She laughed, but the’ strong 
gale filled her throat as if a hand had been thrust 
down it; the wind got its edge like a knife under 
her eyelids, between them and the eyeballs, and 
seemed as if it would scoop them out; her eyes 
were wet with involuntary tears; her lips dried up 
and parched in a moment. The wind went 
through her thick stockings as if the wool was 
nothing. She lifted her hand to defend her eyes, 
and the skin of her arm became “ goosey ” directly. 
Had she worn a hat or bonnet it would have flown. 
Stooping forwards, she pushed step by step, and 
gradually reached the shelter of the high garden 
wall; there she could stand upright, and breathe 
again. 

Her lips, which had been whitened by the keen 
blast, as if a storm of ice particles had been driven 
against them, now resumed their scarlet, but her 
ears were full of dust and reddened, and her curly 
dark hair was dry and rough without gloss. Each 
separate hair separated itself from the next... . 
The wind had blown thus round that corner every 
March for a century, and in no degree abated 
its bitter force because a beautiful human child, full 
of the happiness of a flower, came carelessly into 
its power. Nothing ever shows the least consider- 
ation for human creatures. . . . Under the wall 
was a large patch recently dug, beside the patch a 
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grass path, and on the path a wheelbarrow. A 
man was busy putting in potatoes; he wore the 
raggedest coat ever seen on a respectable back. As 
the wind lifted the tails it was apparent that the 
lining was loose and only hung by threads, the cuffs 
were worn through, there was a hole beneath each 
arm, and on each shoulder the nap of the cloth was 
gone ; the colour, which had once been grey, was 
now a mixture of several soils and numerous 
kinds of grit. The hat he had on was no better ; 
it might have been made of some hard pasteboard, 
it was so bare. Every now and then the wind 
brought a few handfuls of dust over the wall 
from the road, and dropped it on his stooping 
backed’ dys 

So soon as Amaryllis had recovered breath, she 
ran down the grass path and stood by the wheel- 
barrow, but although her shadow fell across the 
potato row, he would not see her. 

‘Pa’, she said, not very loud. ‘Pa’, growing 
bolder. ‘Do come—there’s a daffodil out, the 
very, very first’. ... 

‘Where be this yer flower?’ gruffly. 

‘I'll show you’, taking his ragged arm, and 
brightening up immediately. ‘Only think, to open 
in all this wind, and so cold—isn’t it beautiful? 
It’s much more beautiful than the flowers that 
come in the summer’. 

Richard Jefferies. 
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The Message of the March Wind 


per. now is the spring-tide, now earth lies be- 
holding 
With the eyes of a lover, the face of the sun ; 
Long lasteth the daylight, and hope is enfolding 
‘The green-growing acres with increase begun. 


How sweet, sweet it is through the land to be 
straying 

’*Mid the birds and the blossoms and the beasts of 
the field ; 

Love mingles with love, and no evil is weighing 

On thy heart or mine, where all sorrow is healed. 


From township to township, o’er down and by 
tillage : 

Fair, far have we wandered and long was the day ; 

But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 

Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 


There is wind in the twilight ; in the white road 
before us 

The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about ; 

The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitters o’er us, 

And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 


Down there dips the highway, toward the bridge 
crossing over 
The brook that runs on to the Thames and the sea. 
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Draw closer, my sweet, we are lover and lover ; 
This eve art thou given to gladness and me. 


Shall we be glad always? Come closer and 
hearken : 

Three fields further on, as they told me down there, 
When the young moon has set, if the March sky 
should darken, : , 

We might see from the hill-top the great city’s 

glare. 


Hark, the wind in the elm-boughs ! from London 
it bloweth, 

And telleth of gold, and of hope and unrest : 

Of power that helps not ; of wisdom that knoweth, 

But teacheth not aught of the worst and the best. 


Of the rich men it telleth, and strange is the story 

How they have, and they hanker, and grip far and 
wide ; 

And they live and they die, and the earth and its 
glory 

Has been but a burden they scarce might abide. 


Hark ! the March wind again of a people is telling ; 

Of the life that they live there, so haggard and grim, 

That if we and our love amidst them had been 
dwelling 

My fondness had faltered, thy beauty grown dim. 
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This land we have loved in our love and our leisure 

For them hangs in heaven, high out of their reach ; 

The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for them have no 
pleasure, 

The grey homes of their fathers no story to teach. 


The singers have sung and the builders have 
builded, 

The painters have fashioned their tales of delight ; 

For what and for whom hath the world’s book been 
gilded, 

When all is for these but the blackness of night? 


How long, and for what is their patience abiding? 

How oft and how oft shall their story be told, 

While the hope that none seeketh in darkness is 
hiding, 

And in grief and in sorrow the world groweth old? 


Come back to the inn, love, and the lights and the 
fire, 

And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feet ; 

For there in a while shall be rest and desire, 

And there shall the morrow’s uprising be sweet. 


Yet, love, as we wend, the wind bloweth behind us, 
And beareth the last tale it telleth to-night, 
How here in the spring-tide the message shall find 
us ; 
For the hope that none seeketh is coming to light. 
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Like the seed of mid-winter, unheeded, unperished, 

Like the autumn-sown wheat ’neath the snow lying 
green, 

Like the love that o’ertook us, unawares and un- 
cherished, 

Like the babe ’neath thy girdle that groweth 
unseen ; 


So the hope of the people now buddeth and 
groweth, 

Rest fadeth before it, and blindness and fear ; 

It biddeth us learn all the wisdom it knoweth ; 

It hath found us and held us, and biddeth us hear ; 


For it beareth the message: ‘Rise up on the 


morrow 

And go on your ways toward the doubt and the 
strife : 

Join hope to our hope and blend sorrow with 
sorrow, 


And seek for men’s love in the short days of life’. 


But lo, the old inn, and the lights, and the fire, 
And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of feet ; 
Soon for us shall be quiet and rest and desire, 
And to-morrow’s uprising to deeds shall be sweet. 


William Morris. 
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After the Storm in March 


HAs ! how the wind sighs out of sight 
Sorrow and warning. 
It raged and wrestled in pain all night, 
It sighs at morning. 


The very trees where the wild winds wreak 
The wrongs of the city, 

Groan and creak as they fain would speak 
Pardon and pity. 


Heart, keep silence ; forebode no more 
Warning and sorrow. 

Who knows, the heavens may hold in store 
Spring for to-morrow. 


A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame Duclaux). 


Cowper writes to Lady Hesketh 
on the late East Wind 


THE LopcE, June 3, 1788. 
_ My dearest Cousin,— 

The excessive heat of these few last days was 
indeed oppressive ; but excepting the languor that 
it occasioned both in my mind and my body, it was 
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far from being prejudicial to me. It opened ten 
thousand pores, by which as many mischiefs, the 
effects of long obstruction, began to breathe them- 
selves forth abundantly. Then came an east 
wind, baneful to me at all times, but following so 
closely such a sultry season, uncommonly obnoxious. 
To speak in the seaman’s phrase, not entirely 
strange to you, J was taken all aback; and the 
humours which would have escaped, if old Eurus 
would have given them leave, finding every door 
shut, have fallen into my eyes.. But in a country 
like this, poor miserable mortals must be content 
to suffer all that sudden and violent changes can 
inflict; and if they are quit for about half the 
plagues that Caliban calls down on Prospero, they 
may say we are well off, and dance for joy, if the 
rheumatism or cramp will let them... . 


William Cowper. 


By March Wind Led : 


(HE wild, beleaguering March wind storms my 
door, 
And in his wake surges an army vast,— 
Old Hopes, old Dreams, old Love, too dear to 
last, 
And all that made life glad in days of yore, _ 
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Turned now to ghosts, and from their alien shore 
Come back for this one night to bring my Past, 
And vex me with its spell about me cast, 

Though It and I be parted evermore. 


Beleaguering host! I bid ye now avaunt ! 
I will not listen, though ye call for aye. 
As pitiless as blasts from this March sky 
I found ye once. What right have ye to haunt 
This night that should be peaceful? I defy 
Your evil power—my soul ye shall not daunt ! 


Loutse Chandler Moulton. 


A March 


te East winds howling o’er us ; 
Clay-lands knee-deep spread before us ; 
Mire and ice and snow and sleet ; 
Aching backs and frozen feet ; 
Knees which reel as marches quicken, 
Ranks which thin as corpses thicken ; 
While with carrion birds we eat, 
Calling puddle-water sweet, 
As we pledge the health of our general, who fares 
as rough as we: 
What can daunt us, what can turn us, led to death 
by such as he? 
Charles Kingsley. 


M 
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Porphyria’s Lover 


plas rain set early in to-night, 
The sullen wind was soon awake, 
It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake, 

I listened with heart fit to break ; 
When glided in Porphyria: straight 

She shut the cold out and the storm, 
And kneeled and made the cheerless grate 

Blaze up, and all the cottage warm ; 
Which done, she rose, and from her form 
Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl, 

And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 

And, last, she sate down by my side 
And called me. When no voice replied, 
She put my arm about her waist, 

And made her smooth white shoulder bare, 
And all her yellow hair displaced, 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there, 
And spread o’er all her yellow hair, 
Murmuring how she loved me; she 

Too weak, for all her heart’s endeavour, 

To set its struggling passion free 

From pride, and vainer ties dissever, 
And give herself to me for ever : 

But passion sometimes would prevail, 
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Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 

For love of her, and all in vain ; 
So, she was come through wind and rain. 
Be sure I looked up at her eyes 

Proud, very proud ; at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me ; surprise 

Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 
That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 

Perfectly pure and good: I found 
A thing to do, and all her hair 

In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her. No pain felt she ; 

I am quite sure she felt no pain. 
As a shut bud that holds a bee 

I warily oped her lids ; again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 
And I untightened next the tress 

About her neck ; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning kiss : 

I propped her head up as before, 
Only, this time zy shoulder bore 
Her head, which droops upon it still : 

The smiling rosy little head, 
So glad it has its utmost will, 

That all it scorned at once is fled, 
And I, its love, am gained instead ! 
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Porphyria’s love: she guessed not how 
Her darling one wish would be heard. 
And thus we sit together now, 
And all night long we have not stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word ! 
Robert Browning. 


The Storm 


F as the winds and waters here below 
Do fly and flow, 
My sighs and tears as busy were above, 
Sure they would move 
And much affect Thee, as tempestuous times 
Amaze poor mortals, and object their crimes. 


Stars have their storms, e’en in a high degree, 
As well as we. 

A throbbing conscience spurréd by remorse 
Hath a strange force ; 

It quits the earth, and mounting more and more, 

Dares to assault thee, and besiege thy door. 


There it stands knocking, to thy music’s wrong, 
And drowns the song. a 
Glory and honour are set by till it 
An answer get. 
Poets have wronged poor storms: such days are 
best.” 
They purge the air without ; within, the breast. 
George Herbert. 
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Proud Music of the Storm 


I 


pees music of the storm, 
Blast that careers so free, whistling across the 
prairies, 

Strong hum of forest tree-tops—wind of the 
mountains, 

Personified dim shapes—you hidden orchestras, 

You serenades of phantoms with instruments alert, 

Blending with Nature’s rhythmus all the tongues 
of nations ; 

You chords left as by vast composers—you choruses, 

You formless, free, religious dances—you from the 
Orient, 

You undertone of rivers, roar of pouring cataracts, 

You sounds from distant guns with galloping cavalry, 

Echoes of camps with all the different bugle-calls, 

Trooping tumultuous, filling the midnight late, 
bending me powerless, 

Entering my lonesome slumber-chamber, why have 
you seiz’d me? 


Il. 


Come forward O my soul, and let the rest retire, 
_ Listen, lose not, it is toward thee they tend, 
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Parting the midnight, entering my slumber- 
chamber, 

For thee they sing and dance O soul. 

A festival song, 

The duet of the bridegroom and the bride, a 
marriage-march, 

With lips of love, and hearts of lovers fill’d to the 
brim with love, 

The red-flushed cheeks and perfumes, the cortege 
swarming full of friendly faces young and old, 

To flutes’ clear notes and sounding harps’ cantabile. 


Now loud approaching drums, F 

Victoria ! see’st thou in powder-smoke the banners 
torn but flying? the rout of the baffled ? 

Hearest those shouts of a conquering army? 


(Ah soul, the sobs of women, the wounded 
groaning in agony, 

The hiss and crackle of flames, the blacken’d ruins, 
the embers of cities, 

The dirge and desolation of mankind.) 


Now airs antique and medizeval fill me, 

I see and hear old harpers with their harps at 
Welsh festivals, 

I hear the minnesingers singing their lays of love, 

I hear the minstrels, gleemen, troubadours of the 
middle ages. 
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Now the great organ sounds, 

Tremulous, while underneath, (as the hid footholds 
of the earth, 

On which arising rest, and leaping forth depend, 

All shapes of beauty, grace and strength, all hues 
we know, 

Green blades of grass and warbling birds, children 
that gambol and play, the clouds of heaven 
above,) 

The strong base stands, and its pulsations intermits 
not, 

Bathing, supporting, merging all the rest, maternity 
of all the rest, 

And with it every instrument in multitudes, 

The players playing, all the world’s musicians, 

The solemn hymns and masses rousing adoration, 

All passionate heart-chants, sorrowful appeals, 

The measureless sweet vocalists of ages, 

And for their solvent setting earth’s own diapason, 

Of winds and woods and mighty ocean waves, 

A new composite orchestra, binder of years and 
climes, ten-fold renewer, 

As of the far-back days the poets tell, the Paradiso, 

The straying thence, the separation long, but now 
the wandering done, 

The journey done, the journeyman come home, 

And man and art with Nature fused again. 


Tutti! for earth and heaven ; 
(The Almighty leader now for once has signall’d 
with his wand.) 
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The manly strophe of the husbands of the world, 
And all the wives responding. 


The tongues of violins, 

(I think O tongues ye tell this heart, that cannot 
tell itself, 

This brooding, yearning heart, that cannot tell 
itself.) 


‘ Ill. 

Ah from a little child, 

Thou knowest soul how to me all sounds became 
music, 

My mother’s voice in lullaby or hy 

(The voice, O tender voices, memory’s loving voices, 

Lost miracle of all, O dearest mother’s, sister's, 
voices ;) 

The rain, the growing corn, the breeze among the 
long-leav’d corn, 

The measur’d sea-surf beating on the sand, 

The twittering bird, the hawk’s sharp scream, 

The wild-fowl’s notes at night as flying low 
migrating north or south, 

The psalm in the country church or mid the 
clustering trees, the open air camp-meeting, 

The fiddler in the tavern, the glee, the long-strung 
sailor-song, it 

The lowing cattle, bleating sheep, the Cr cock 
at dawn. 
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All songs of current lands come sounding round 
me, 

The German airs of friendship, wine and love, 

Irish ballads, merry jigs and dances, English 
warbles, 

Chansons of France, Scotch tunes, and o’er the 
rest, 

Italia’s peerless compositions. 


Across the stage with pallor on her face, yet lurid 
passion, 
Stalks Norma brandishing the dagger in her hand. 


I see poor crazed Lucia’s eyes’ unnatural gleam, 
Her hair down her back falls loose and dishevell’d. 


I see where Ernani walking the bridal garden, 

Amid the scent of night-roses, radiant, holding his 
bride by the hand, 

Hears the infernal call, the death-pledge of the 
horn. 


To crossing swords and grey hairs bared to heaven, 
The clear electric base and baritone of the world, 
The trombone duo, Libertad forever ! 


From Spanish chestnut trees’ dense shade, 
By old and heavy convent walls a wailing song, 
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Song of lost love, the torch of youth and life 
quench’d in despair, a 
Song of the dying swan, Fernando's heart is 
breaking. 

Awaking from her woes at last retrievd Amina 
sings, 

Copious as stars and glad as morning light the 
torrents of her joy. 

(The teeming lady comes, 

The lustrious orb, Venus contralto, the blooming 
mother, 

Sister of loftiest gods, Alboni’s self I hear.) 


IV. 

I hear those odes, symphonies, operas, a 
I hear in the Wildiam Tell the music of an abu 
and angry people, sie 
I hear Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, the sie a or 

Robert, 
Gounod’s Faust, or Mozart’s Don Juan. 


_ [hear the dance-music of all nations, gelh.on 
The waltz, some delicious measure, lapsing, bathing 
me in bliss, — 
The bolero to tinkling guitars and clattering 
: castanets. od bes 
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I see religious dances old and new, 

I hear the sound of the Hebrew lyre, 

I see the crusaders marching bearing the cross on 
high, to the martial clang of cymbals, 

I hear dervishes monotonously chanting, inter- 
spers’d with frantic shouts, as they spin around 
turning always towards Mecca, 

I see the rapt religious dances of the Persians and 
the Arabs, 

Again, at Eleusis, home of Ceres, I see the modern 
Greeks dancing, 

I hear them clapping their hands as they bend their 
bodies, 

I hear the metrical shuffling of their feet. 


I see again the wild old Corybantian dance, the 
performers wounding each other. 

I see the Roman youth to the shrill sound of 
flageolets throwing and catching their weapons, 

As they fall on their knees and rise again. 


I hear from the Mussulman mosque the muezzin 
calling, 

I see the worshippers within, nor form nor sermon, 
argument nor word, 

But silent, strange, devout, rais’d glowing heads, 
ecstatic faces. 


I hear the Egyptian harp of many strings, 
The primitive chants of the Nile boatmen, 
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The sacred imperial hymns of China, 

To the delicate sounds of the king, (the stricken 
wood and stone,) 

Or to Hindu flutes and the fretting twang of the 
vina, 

A band of bayaderes. 


Vv. 

Now Asia, Africa leave me, Europe seizing inflates 
me,- 

To organs huge and bands I hear as from wast 
concourses of voices, . 

Luther’s strong hymn Line feste Burk ist unser 
Gott, 

Rossini’s Stabat Mater dolorosa, 

Or floating in some high cathedral dim with 
gorgeous colour’d windows, 

The passionate Agnus Dez or Gloria in Excelsis. 


Composers ! mighty maestros ! 

And you, sweet singers of old lands, soprani, tenori, 
bassi ! 

To you a new bard carolling in the West, 

Obeisant sends his love. 


(Such led to thee O soul, fet) 

All senses, shows and objects, lead to thee, 

But now it seems to me sound leads o’er al _ the 
rest ;) a 
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I hear the annual singing of the children in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 

Or, under the high roof of some colossal hall, the 
symphonies, oratorios of Beethoven, Handel, 
or Haydn, 

The Creation in billows of godhood laves me. 


Give me to hold all sounds (I madly struggling 
cry,) 

Fill me with all the voices of the universe, 

Endow me with their throbbings, Nature’s also, 

The tempests, waters, winds, operas and chants, 
marches and dances, 

Utter, pour in, for I would take them all! 


VI. 
Then I woke softly, 


And pausing, questioning awhile the music of my 
dream, 

And questioning all those reminiscences, the tem- 
pest in its fury, 

And all the songs of sopranos and tenors, 

And those rapt oriental dances of religious fervour, 

And the sweet varied instruments, and the diapason 
of organs, 

And all the artless plaints of love and grief and 
death, 

I said to my silent curious soul out of the bed of 
the slumber-chamber, 
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Come, for I have found the clew I sought so long, 
Let us go forth refresh’d amid the day, 

Cheerfully tallying life, walking the world, the real, 
Nourish’d henceforth by our celestial dream. 


And I said, moreover, 

Haply what thou hast heard O soul was not the 
sound of winds, 

Nor dream of raging storm, nor sea-hawk’s flapping 
wings nor harsh scream, 

Nor vocalism of sun-bright Italy, 

Nor German organ majestic, nor vast concourse of 
voices, nor layers of harmonies, 

Nor strophes of husbands and wives, nor sound of 
marching soldiers, 

Nor flutes, nor harps, nor the bugle-calls of camps, 

But to a new rhythmus fitted for thee, 

Poems bridging the way from Life to Death, 
vaguely wafted in night air, uncaught, un- 
written, 

Which let us go forth in the bold day and write. 

Walt Whitman. 


The East Wind 


FAN Angel I come, at the bidding of God, | 
But I leave no bowers of the Blest, 
With flowers that follow me strewing the sod, 

As the bountiful wings of the West. 
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Rather a sword in my hand I bring, 
And a blast in my terrible breath, 

To slay the warm life of the infant Spring, 
With a chill from the presence of Death. 


The bare trees shiver, the budded sigh 
For their first-born, never to blow, 

While they linger unclad, as the Spring goes by, 
Till a thin late greenery grow. 


The primrose face, and the violet, 
Hide from my cold keen kiss ; 

And the butterfly droops, and would fain lie yet 
In his late-left chrysalis. 


Yet kindly the forward flowers I keep, 
Lest untimely their day be done ; 

And the blue bright heaven my broad wings sweep 
Of the clouds that grudge them the sun. 


And merrily, merrily, over the sea, 
The sailor to port I bring ; 

And cheerily, cheerily, over the lea, 
In the ploughman’s ears I sing. 


And the earth’s warm heart, that was softened with 
snows, 
And saddened with days of rain, 
I rouse from her weeping and dreaming woes, 
And brace her to bearing again. 
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Yet little favour I find of men, 
Or love of the flowers I love, 

For I linger not to drowse in the glen, 
Nor to dream in the shadowy grove. 


And in vain I woo in the flowery wood ; 
Yet never I bow to despair ; 

But I break away, as a brave heart should, 
From the places that scorn my care. 


And out and away to the bare bleak downs 
I rush, and the open sky, 
My only lover that never frowns, 
As my wild wings whistle by. 
Francis W. Bourdillon. 


THE WEST WIND 


| Seg 


ss 


The winds come lightly whispering from the west, _ 
Bsiae not ruffling, the blue deep’s serene, \ 
BYRON. " 
The West Wind blew so sweet and cold, ar 
The country wind and clear, : 
_ From fields and woods and gardens old 
In the morning of the year. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Come to this peaceful home of ours, on 
Where evermore : 
The low west-wind creeps panting up the shore 
To be at rest among the flowers. 
—_— RussELL LOWELL. 
4 
gly Western wind arrives. — a E 


Sigse saffron bloom, and eee birds with ‘thei 
And happiness in handfuls everywhere, 


The West Wind 


[Pe out the city’s maelstrom 

To thee with thankfulness I come, 
For thou dost scatter in thy breeze 
The treasure of a thousand seas ! 


Thou hast the breath of spicy gales 
From islands of unfurling sails, 

And, scarce above the tide, the shores 
Irradiate of madrepores. 


There thou, perchance, hast blown athwart 
Some mouldering fabric all amort, 

Whose heart, dear God! may even be 

A sepulchre amid the sea ; 


Like some despairing man outworn, 
Who carries in his breast forlorn 

The ghosts of faith no more enjoyed, 
Love, hope, and conscience unalloyed. 


Yet in thy strenuous harmony 

Methinks I hear the threnody 

Of surging continents that roll 
In sable terror to the pole. 
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There thou thyself in pain dost go 
Through sleet and lightning, hail and snow, 
Impetuous for the azure main 

Where thou canst rock to sleep again. 


Pour on me the magic thralls 

Of old cathedrals, in whose walls 

A thousand years of praise have given 
Their sanctuary the peace of heaven. 
And let your whisperings disclose 

The secret of the nor’land rose, _ 

Who waves her long white life to sleep 
Beneath some scarred, embattled keep, 


Whose twilight elfin bugles blow 
Unearthy music that does flow 
To where the cataract is poured 
Within the eremite fiord. 


Where’er my early footsteps stayed 

Thy wild companions too have played, 

And here upon this Southern shore 

Have sent with thee my youth once more, | 


_ And as I watch thy trailing cloud, dat is 
My heart beneath the verge is bowed beaidhs I 
To where the casement of the boy pp 4G 
Oped every morning into Joy. ! dae « 
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I hear a sound, I feel a touch: 
The ocean’s depth it is not such,— 
The dawn of an intenser day 


Beyond the sunset, far away. 
Hubert Church. 


To the Western Wind 


Ce Western Wind, whose luck it is, 
(Made rivall with the aire) 
To give Perenna’s lip a kisse, 
And fan her wanton haire. 


Bring me but one, Ile promise thee, 
_ Instead of common showers, 
Thy wings shall be embalm’d by me, 


And all beset with flowers. 
Robert Herrick. 


On a Summer’s Day 
- 


THE west wind stooped and kissed your dusk 
brown hair, 
The warm sun sought the dews of your dear 
eyes, “> 
Your face, encircled by the deep blue skies, 
_ Shone with a beauty purified and rare ; : 
a “ 
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A portion grew you of the faint sweet air. 
The flowers that out of earth to Heaven rise, 
And I, soul-shaken with a fresh surprise, 
Knew not the moment you had seemed so fair; 
Ah, ’twas no magic of the leafy June, 
No breath of earth, or splendour of the blue, 
No wind-swept mead with nodding daisies strewn, 
That stirred me till I trembled through and 
through, 
’Twas only I and Nature were in tune, 
And Nature spoke most eloquent in you. 
William Akerman. 


Western Wind 


oe peaceful western wind 
The winter storms hath tamed, 
And nature in each kind 
The kind heat hath inflamed : 
The forward buds so sweetly breathe 
Out of their earthly bowers, 
That heaven, which views their pomps ea 
Would fain be decked with flowers. ; 


_ See how the morning smiles w 30! 
On her bright eastern hill, S ... 

And with soft step beguiles — et Mae 
‘Them that lie slumbering still! _ me apes ero! 
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The music-loving birds are come 
From cliffs and rocks unknown, 

To see the trees and briars bloom 
That late were overflown. 


What Saturn did destroy, 
Love’s Queen revives again ; 
And now her naked boy 
Doth in the fields remain, 
Where he such pleasing change doth view 
In every living thing, 
As if the world were born anew 
To gratify the Spring. 


If all things life present, 
Why die my comforts then? 
Why suffers my content ? 
Am I the worse of men? 
O beauty, be not thou accus’d 
Too justly in this case ! 
Unkindly if true love be used, 
Twill yield thee little grace. 
Thomas Campion. 


The Western Gale 


ol aise western gale, 

Mild as the kisses of connubial love, 
Plays round my languid limbs, as all dissolved, 
Beneath the ancient elm’s fantastic shade 
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I lie, exhausted with the noon-tide heat ; 

While rippling o’er his deep-worn pebble bed, 
The rapid rivulet rushes at my feet, 
Dispensing coolness.—On the fringed marge 
Full many a floweret rears its head,—or pink, 
Or gaudy daffodil ’Tis here at noon, 

The buskin’d wood-nymphs from the heat retire, 
And lave them in the fountain ; here secure 
From Pan, or savage satyr, they disport ; 

Or stretch’d supinely on the velvet turf, 

Lull’d by the laden bee, or sultry fly, 

Invoke the god of slumber. . . 

And, hark! how merrily, from distant tower, 
Ring round the village bells! now on the gale 
They rise with gradual swell, distinct and loud,. 
Anon they die upon the pensive ear, 


Melting in faintest music. 
Llenry Kirke White. 


The West Wind and the Birch-Tree 


: HY, O sweet one’, said the West Wind to 
the Birch-tree, ‘do you bear yourself so 
sadly ?? 

‘Alas, I am so useless’, said the beautiful Birch, 
‘I cannot bear fruit like the cherry and the apple. 
Why even the potato is useful and the dumpy 
turnip! Now I shall be of no use till I am cut 
down and made into furniture and sold as a bed- 
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room suite. If I could only bear cherries, or even 
currants or gooseberries !’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the West Wind, ‘I have 
just heard the apple grumbling about his sad- 
coloured stem, the cherry bewailing the briefness 
of her bridal beauty, the potato and turnip com- 
plaining of their lowly stature, and the currant and 
gooseberry conspiring how to cultivate a real stem 
to raise them above the other garden-stuff. “For”, 
they said, “if there is one thing we despise it is 
the dourgeoisce”. Hearing a standard-rose fretting 
over her constrained position, they suggested she 
should part with her standard for a consideration. 
But the rose grew redder than ever betwixt 
confusion and pride, and retorted that it was not 
every one who could fill so exalted a station. 
“ Besides”, she said, rather stiffly (but that she 
can’t help), “ we are really an ancient and ambitious 
family. My cousin, Glotre Dijon—for all her 
affected foreign accent—has got on wonderfully, 
and is now quite on a level with the clematis and 
the white jasmine at the porch”. But she rattled 
on at such a rate that the deputation retired before 
she was nearly finished. So, my dear wood nymph, 
they have all their complaints, and so have I, 
indeed, for no one will marry me because I have 
no fixed address or visible means of support, and 
never stay long enough in any one parish to be 
duly cried. Nay, but I wzd/ have a kiss this 
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morning, if only to kiss away those naughty tears ; 
for, if I can’t get cried, at any rate I can use a 
spectal license’. 

‘There! there!’ panted the Birch, quite flus- 
tered by the embrace of the amorous Wind. ‘You 
are so rough that you have robbed me of all my 
brilliants that the sun so delights in, though he, 
too, slyly steals them all the time’. 

‘He’s a sad flatterer’, said the zephyr, rather 
jealously ; ‘but as for kissing you, my dear, there’s 
no remedy, J can’t help it/ But Ill tell you 
something, if you'll let me whisper it’. 

“Is it nice?’ asked the tree. 

‘It’s about ove’, said the breeze. 

‘Oh’! said the Birch, all attention. 

‘And yourself!’ said he. 

‘You're just making it up!’ said she. 

‘Not a bit. There’s a man who comes out of 
the city, where the air is dull with smoke, and— 
blow as I may—it is never cleared away. Nearly 
every day he comes forth like one bearing a burden, 
till he comes to the edge of the wood whence he 
can see you. Then he raises his eyes, and they 
suddenly fill with- sunlight, and he begins to 
murmur sweet sounding words, and he says such 
things about you! The sun himself could not 
flatter so well. So he goes back brightened and 
cheered, and writes the sweet words in a book. 
He’s what they call a poet’. 
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‘What is that?’ said the Birch. ‘Is it any use?’ 
‘I don’t think so’, replied the West Wind, ‘but 
he’s always very civil to me, so I think there must 


be some good in him’. H. Bellyse Baildon, 


Ode to the West Wind 


WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 
Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and Preserver; Hear, oh hear! 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s 
commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 
Angels of rain and lightning! there are spread 
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On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, ev’n from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height— 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere ; 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: Oh hear ! 


Thou who didst waken from his summer-dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 
Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
All overgrown with azure moss, and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh hear ! 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; . 
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A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 

Than Thou, O uncontrollable! If even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 

Scarce seem’d a vision,—I would ne’er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

Oh ! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee—tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
What if my leaves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autuninal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce 
‘My spirit ! be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth ; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

Percy B. Shelley. 
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The West Wind 


ENEATH the forest’s skirts I rest, 
Whose branching pines rise dark and high, 
And hear the breezes of the West 
Among the threaded foliage sigh. 


Sweet Zephyr! why that sound of woe? 
Is not thy home among the flowers? 
Do not the bright June roses blow, 
To meet thy kiss at morning hours? 


And lo! thy glorious realm outspread— 
Yon stretching valleys, green and gay, 

And yon free hill-tops, o’er whose head 
The loose white clouds are borne away. 


And there the full broad river runs, 

And many a fount wells fresh and sweet, 
To cool thee when the mid-day suns 

Have made thee faint beneath their heat. 


Thou wind of joy, and youth, and love ; 
Spirit of the new-wakened year ! 

The sun in his blue realm above 
Smooths a bright path when thou art here. 
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In lawns the murmuring bee is heard, 
The wooing ring-dove in the shade ; 
On thy soft breath, the new-fledged bird 
Takes wing, half happy, half afraid. 


Ah! thou art like our wayward race ;— 
When not a shade of pain or ill 
Dims the bright smile of Nature’s face, 
Thou lovest to sigh and murmur still. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


The Wind’s in the West 


HE wind’s in the west! the wind’s in the west! 
Thank Heaven, ’tis out of the east to-day ! 
Through April and March it blew like a pest, 
But roses and summer are coming with May! 


The wind’s in the west! the wind’s in the west ! 
And it ripples the surface of lake and stream, 
And it kisses the dew from the buttercup’s breast, 
And it puffs little clouds through the sky like 

whipt cream. 


The wind’s in the west! and the blossoms are all 
Silver and ruby on every tree ; 

The wind’s in the west ! and the white ship tall 
Gleams like a palace upon the sea. 
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The wind’s in the west ! and my heart beats quick, 
For my blood is warm with a richer glow ; 

My fancies now come clear and thick, 
And many delights around me grow. 


Jocund it is on a day like this, 

When nature is looking her fairest and best, 
When but to know that you live is bliss, 

When the soul is in heaven, and the wind’s in 


the west ! Henry Glassford Bell. 


Of the West Wind 


| eke pean’? through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

On the prairie full of blossoms. 

‘See! a star falls!’ said the people ; 

‘From the sky a star is falling !’ 
There among the ferns and mosses, 

There among the prairie lilies, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

In the moonlight and the starlight, 

Fair Nokomis bore a daughter. 

And she called her name Wenonah, 

As the first-born of her daughters. 

And the daughter of Nokomis 

Grew up like the prairie lilies, 

Grew a tall and slender maiden, 
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With the beauty of the moonlight, 
With the beauty of the starlight. 

And Nokomis warned her often, 
Saying oft, and oft repeating, 
‘O, beware of Mudjekeewis, 
Of the West-Wind Mudjekeewis ; 
Listen not to what he tells you ; 
Lie not down upon the meadow, 
Stoop not down among the lilies, 
Lest the West-Wind come and harm you’! 

But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom, 
And the West-Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o’er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there among the lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
Till she bore a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was born my Hiawatha, 
Thus was born the child of wonder ; 
But the daughter of Nokomis, 
Hiawatha’s gentle mother, 
In her anguish died deserted 
By the West-Wind, false and faithless, 
By the heartless, Mudjekeewis. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


O 
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O’ A’ the Airts the Wind can Blaw 


I 
OQ A’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’e best : 
There wild-woods grow, and rivers row, 

And mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy’s flight 

Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


II 
I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the tunefw’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air: 
There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


Il] 
Upon the banks o’ flowing Clyde 
The lasses busk them braw ; 
But when their best they hae put on, 
My Jeannie dings them a’: 


ROBERT BURNS 


In hamely weeds she far exceeds 
The fairest 0’ the town ; 

Baith sage and gay confess it sae, 
Tho’ drest in russet gown. 


IV 
The gamesome lamb, that sucks its dam, 
Mair harmless canna be ; 
She has nae faut (if sic ye ca ’t), 
Except her love for me ; 
The sparkling dew, o’ clearest hue, 
Is like her shining een: 
In shape and air nane can compare 
W? my sweet lovely Jean. 


Vv 
O blaw ye westlin’ winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees, 
Wv balmy gale, frae hill and dale 
Bring hame the laden bees ; 
And bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat and clean ; 
Ae smile o’ her wad banish care, 
Sae charming is my Jean. 


VI 
What sighs and vows amang the knowes 
Hae passed atween us twa! 
How fond to meet, how wae to part, 
That night she gaed awa! 
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The powers aboon can only ken, 
To whom the heart is seen, 
That name can be sae dear to me 


As my sweet lovely Jean ! 
Robert Burns. 


Winds of the West 


INDS of the West, arise ! 

Hesperian balmiest airs, | O waft back those 
sweet sighs 

To her that breathes them from her own pure 


ive 


skies, 
Dew-dropping, mixt with dawn’s engoldened 
dyes, 
O’er my unhappy eyes ! 
From primrose bed and willow bank, where your 
moss cradle lies, +r: 
O from your rushy bowers, to wath back het sweet 
sighs, fipw 
Winds of the West, arise ! kote 


dy oe 
Over the ocean blown, 

Far-winnowing, let my soul be mingled with, her 
own, = 2 Tie! 
By sighs responsive to each other known! 
- Bird unto bird’s loved breast has often 
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Why must the Darling of the Morn lament him 
here alone? 
Shall not his fleeting spirit be mingled with her own, 
Over the ocean blown? 


From your aérial bourne 
Look down, O Mother, and hear your hapless 
Memnon mourn ! 
Spectre of my gone self, by sorrow worn, 
Leave me not, Mother beloved! from your em- 
braces torn, 
For ever here forlorn ! 
For ever, ever lonely here! of all life’s glory shorn! 
Look down, O Mother! behold your hapless 
Memnon mourn, 
From your aérial bourne ! 
George Darley. 


Wind of the Western Sea 


pe and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breath and blow, 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the drooping moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 
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Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


The Wind’s Quest 


H, where shall I find rest’? 
Sighed the Wind from the west, 
‘T’ve sought in vain o’er dale and down, 
Through tangled woodland, tarn and town, 
But found no rest’. 


‘Rest thou ne’er shalt find’... . 
Answered Love to the Wind, 

‘For thou and I, and the great grey sea 
May never rest till Eternity 


Its end shall find’. 
ford Madox Hueffer. 
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All places, all airs, make unto me one Countrey; I am in 
England every where, and under any Meridian. I have 
been shipwrackt, yet am not enemy with the Sea or 
Winds; I can study, play, or sleep in a Tempest. 

Sir THOMAS BROWNE (Religio Medici). 


Where the scattered waters rave 
And the winds their revels keep! 
EPES SARGENT. 


Juno’s Appeal to Aolus 
to let loose the Winds 


The @olian Islands, situated between Italy and Sicily, were 
seven in number. Here Aolus, the son of Hippotas, reigned, 
reputed king of the Winds, because, from a course of observations, 
he had acquired some knowledge of the weather, and was capable 
of foretelling at times what wind would blow for some days 
together. ' 


MS I sing, and the hero, who first, exiled by 

Fate, came from the coast of Troy to Italy, and 
the Lavinian shore: much was he tossed both on 
sea and land, by the power of those above, on 
account of the unrelenting rage of cruel Juno: 
much too he suffered in war till he founded a city, 
and brought his gods into Latium: from whence 
the Latin progeny, the Alban fathers, and the walls 
of lofty Rome. 

Declare to me, O Muse! the causes, in what the 
deity being offended, by what the queen of heaven 
was provoked to drive a man of distinguished piety 
to struggle with so many calamities, to encounter 
so many hardships. Is there such resentments in 
heavenly minds? 

An ancient city there was, Carthage, (inhabited 
by a colony of Tyrians,) fronting -Italy and the 
mouth of the Tiber, far remote ; vast in riches, and 
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extremely hardy in warlike exercises ; which [city] 
Juno is said to have honoured more than any other 
place of her residence, Samos being set aside. 
Here lay her arms; here was her chariot; here 
the goddess even then designs and fondly hopes to 
establish a seat of universal empire, would only 
the Fates permit. But she had heard of a race to 
be descended from Trojan blood, that was one day 
to overturn the Tyrian towns: that hence a people 
of extensive regal sway, and proud in war, would 
come to the destruction of Libya: so the destinies 
ordained. This the daughter of Saturn dreading, 
and mindful of the old war which she had the 
principal hand in carrying on before Troy, in 
behalf of her beloved Argos; nor as yet were the 
courses of her rage and keen resentment worn out 
of her mind; the judgment of Paris dwells deeply 
rooted in her soul, the affront offered to her 
neglected beauty, the detested [Trojan] race, and 
the honours conferred on ravished Ganymede : she, 
by these things fired, having tossed on the whole 
ocean the Trojans, whom the Greeks and merciless 
Achilles had left, drove them far from Latium ; 
and thus, for many years, they, driven by fate, 
roamed round every sea: so vast a work it was to 
found the Roman state. 
Scarcely had the Trojans, losing sight of Sicily, 
with joy launched out into the deep, and were 
ploughing the foaming billows with their brazen 
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prows, when Juno, harbouring everlasting rancour 
in her breast, thus with herself: ‘Shall I then, 
baffled, desist from my purpose, nor have it in my 
power to turn away the Trojan king from Italy? 
because I am restrained by fate! Was Pallas 
able to burn the Grecian ships, and bury them- 
selves in the ocean, for the offence of one, and the 
frenzy of Ajax, Oileus’ son? She herself, hurling 
from the clouds Jove’s rapid fire, both scattered 
their ships, and upturned the sea with the winds: 
him too she snatched away in a whirlwind, breath- 
ing flames from his transfixed breast, and dashed 
him against the pointed rock. But I, who move 
majestic, queen of heaven, both sister and wife of 
Jove, must maintain a series of wars with one 
single race for so many years. And who will 
henceforth adore Juno’s divinity, or humbly offer 
sacrifice on her altars ?’ 

The goddess by herself revolving such thoughts 
in her inflamed breast, repairs to A®olia, the native 
land of storms, regions pregnant with boisterous 
winds. Here, in a vast cave, king A®olus controls 
with imperial sway the reluctant winds and sound- 
ing tempests, and confines them with chains in 
prison. They roar indignant round their barriers, 
filling the mountain with loud murmurs. A®olus is 
seated on a lofty throne, wielding a sceptre, and 
assuages their fury, and moderates their rage. 
For, unless he did so, they, in their rapid career, 
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would bear away sea and earth, and the deep 
heaven, and sweep them through the air. But the 
almighty Sire, guarding against this, hath pent 
them in gloomy caves, and thrown over them the 
ponderous weight of mountains, and appointed 
them a king, who, by fixed laws, and at command, 
knows both when to curb them, and when to relax 
their reins; whom Juno then in suppliant words 
thus addressed : ‘ A<olus, (for the sire of gods and 
the king of men hath given thee power both: to 
smooth, the waves, and raise them with the wind,) 
a race by me detested sails the Tuscan Sea, trans- 
porting Ilium, and its conquered gods, into Italy. 
Strike force into thy winds, overset and sink the 
ships ; or drive them different ways, and strew the 
ocean with carcasses. I have twice seven lovely 
nymphs, the fairest of whom, Deiopeia, I will join 
to thee in firm wedlock, and assign to be thine 
own for ever, that with thee she may spend all her 
years for this service, and make thee father of a 
beautiful offspring’. 

To whom Afolus replies: ‘’Tis thy task, O 
queen, to consider what you would have done: on 
me it is incumbent to execute your commands, 
You conciliate to me whatever of power I have, 
my sceptre, and Jove. You grant me to sit at the 
tables of the gods: and you make me lord of 
storms and tempests’. 

Thus having said, whirling the point of his 
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spear, he struck the hollow mountain’s side: and 
the winds, as in a formed battalion, rush forth at 
every vent, and scour over the lands in a hurricane. 
They press upon the ocean, and at once, east, and 
south, and stormy south-west, plough up the whole 
deep from its lowest bottom, and roll vast billows 
to the shores. The cries of the seamen succeed, 
and the cracking of the cordage. . In an instant 
clouds snatch the heavens and day from the eyes 
of the Trojans: sable night sits brooding on the 
sea, thunder roars from pole to pole, the sky glares 
with repeated flashes, and all nature threatens them 
with immediate death. Forthwith A®neas’ limbs 
are relaxed with cold shuddering fear. He groans, 
and, spreading out both his hands to heaven, thus 
expostulates : ‘O thrice and four times happy they, 
who had the good fortune to die before their 
parents’ eyes, under the high ramparts of Troy! 
O thou, the bravest of the Grecian race, great 
Tydeus’ son, why was I not destined to fall on the 
Trojan plains, and pour out this soul by thy right 
hand? where stern Hector lies prostrate by the 
sword of Achilles ; where mighty Sarpedon [lies] ; 
where Simois rolls along so many shields, and 
helmets, and bodies of heroes snatched away 
beneath its waters’. 

While uttering such words a tempest, roaring 
from the north, strikes across the sail, and heaves 
the billows to the stars. The oars are shattered : 
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then the prow turns away, and exposes the side to 
the waves. A steep mountain of waters follows in 
a heap. These hang on the towering surge; to 
those the wide-yawning deep discloses the earth 
between two waves: the whirling tide rages with 
[mingled] sand. Three other ships the south wind, 
hurrying away, throws on hidden rocks; rocks in 
the midst of the ocean, which the Italians call 
Altars, a vast ridge rising to the surface of the sea. 
Three from the deep the east wind drives on shoals 
and flats, a piteous spectacle! and dashing on the 
shelves, it. endows them with mounds of sand. 
Before the eyes of Aineas himself, a mighty billow, 
falling from the height, dashes against the stern of 
one which bore the Lycian crew, and faithful 
Orontes: the pilot is tossed out and rolled head- 
long, prone [into the waves]; but her the driving 
surge thrice whirls around in the same place, and 
the rapid eddy swallows up in the deep. Then 
floating here and there on the vast abyss, are seen 
men, their arms and planks, and the Trojan wealth, 
among the waves. Now the storm overpowered 
the stout vessel of Ilioneus, now that of brave 
Achates, and that in which Abas sailed, and that 
in which old Alethes: all, at their loosened and 
disjointed sides, receive the hostile stream, and 
gape with chinks. 

Meanwhile Neptune perceived that the sea was 
in great uproar and confusion, a storm sent forth, 
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and the depths overturned from their lowest 
channels. He, in violent commotion, and looking 
forth from the deep, reared his serene countenance 
above the waves ; sees A‘neas’s fleet scattered over 
the ocean, the Trojans oppressed with the waves 
and the ruin from above. Nor were Juno’s wiles 
and hate unknown to her brother. He calls to 
him the east and west winds; then thus addresses 
them : ‘And do you thus presume upon your birth? 
dare you, winds! without my sovereign leave, to 
embroil heaven and earth, and raise such moun- 
tains. Whom I——. But first it is right to 
assuage the tumultuous waves. A chastisement 
of another nature from me awaits your next 
offence. Fly apace, and bear this message to your 
king ; That not to him the empire of the sea, and 
the awful trident, but to me by lot are given: his 
dominions are the mighty rocks, your proper man- 
sions, Eurus: in that palace let king /Zolus 
proudly boast, and reign in the close prison of the 
winds’. 

So he speaks, and, more swiftly than his speech, 
smooths the swelling seas, disperses the collected 
clouds, and brings back the day. With him 
Cymothoé, and Triton with exerted might, heave 
the ships from the pointed rock. He himself 
raised them with his trident; lays open the vast 
sandbanks, and calms the sea; and: in his light 
chariot glides along the surface of the waves. And 
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as when a sedition has perchance arisen among a 
mighty multitude, and the minds of the ignoble 
vulgar rage ; now firebrands, now stones fly ; fury 
supplies them with arms: if then, by chance, they 
espy a man revered in piety and worth, they are 
hushed, and stand with ears erect; he, by elo- 
quence, rules their passions, and calms their 
breasts. Thus all the raging tumult of the ocean 
subsides, as soon as the sire, surveying the seas, 
and wafted through the open sky, guides his steeds, 
and flying, gives the reins to his easy chariot. 
Virgil’s Aeneid. 
(Translated by C. Davidson.) 


Song 


HE winds, as at their hour of birth, 
Leaning upon the ridged sea, 
Breathed low around the rolling earth, 

With mellow preludes, ‘ We are free’. 


The streams through many a lilied row, 
Down-carolling to the crisped sea, 

Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, ‘ We are free’. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


WILLIAM SHARP 


Ballade of the Song of the Sea-Wind 


Vue is the song the sea-wind sings— 
The old, old song it singeth for aye? 

When abroad it stretcheth its mighty wings 
And driveth the white clouds far away,— 
What is the song it sings to-day? 

From fire and tumult the white world came, 
Where all was a mist of driven spray 
And the whirling fragments of a frame! 


What is the song the sea-wind sings— 
The old, old song it singeth for aye? 

It seems to breathe a thousand things 
Ere the world grew sad and old and grey— 
Of the dear gods banished far astray— 

Of strange wild rumours of joy and shame! 
The Earth ts old, so old, To-day— 
Blind and halt and weary and lame. 


What is the song the sea-wind sings— 
The old, old song it singeth for aye? 

Like a trumpet blast its voice out-rings, 

The world spins down the darksome way / 
It crieth aloud in wild dismay, 

The Earth that from fire and tumult came 
Draws swift to her weary end To-day, 
Her fires are fusing for that last Flame! 

P 
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ENVOY 
What singeth the sea-wind thus for aye— 
From fire and tumult the white world came / 
What is the sea-wind’s cry To-day— 
fler central fires make one vast flame / 
William Sharp. 


O ye keen Breezes ! 


O YE keen breezes from the salt Atlantic, 
Which to the beach, where memory loves to 
wander, 
On your strong pinions waft reviving coolness, 
Bend your course hither ! 


For, in the surf ye scattered to the sunshine, 

Did we not sport together in my boyhood, 

Screaming for joy amid the flashing breakers, 
O rude companions ? 


Then to the meadows beautiful and fragrant, 

Where the coy Spring beholds her earliest verdure 

Brighten with smiles that rugged sea-side hamlet, 
How would we listen? 


There under elm-trees affluent in foliage, 

High o’er whose summit hovered the sea-eagle, 

Through the hot, glowing noontide have we rested 
After our gambols. 
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Vainly the sailor called you from your slumber : 

Like a glazed pavement shone the level ocean ; 

While, with their snow-white canvass idly drooping, 
Stood the tall vessels. 


And when, at length, exulting ye awakened, 
Rushed to the beach, and ploughed the liquid acres, 
How I have chased you through the shivered 
billows, 
In my frail shallop ! 


Playmates, old playmates, hear my invocation ! 
In the close town I waste this golden summer, 
Where piercing cries and sounds of wheels in 
motion 
Ceaselessly mingle. 


When shall I feel your breath upon my forehead ? 
When shall I hear you in the elm-trees’ branches ? 
When shall we wrestle in the living surges, 
Friends of my boyhood ? 
Epes Sargent. 


The Wind’s Summons 


"Te Wind came whining to my door, 
Across the uplands from the sea, 
With plaintive burden o’er and o’er, 
‘Oh, will ye roam the world with me?’ 
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The wintry skies were all too chill, 

The wintry lands too stark and grey: 
I would not do the wild Wind’s will ; 

I barred the door and said him nay. 


But when the Night crept, vast and black, 
Up the long valleys from the sea, 

The cold Wind followed in his track, 
And swift and stealthy followed he. 


The mad Wind clamoured at my door ; 
His voice was like the angry sea 

That breaks in thunder on the shore, 
And still he cried, ‘Come forth to me!’ 


The casements shook and shuddered sore, 

He ranged the high walls round and round ; 
My chamber rocked from roof to floor, 

And all the darkness throbbed with sound. 


The wintry dawn rose faint and slow. 
He turned him to the frozen lea, 

And aye he moaned and muttered low 
Along the uplands to the sea. 


Sullen and slow the Sea-Wind sped ; 

- Oh, never doubt the day shall be 

When I shall come again’, he said, 
‘And you come forth and follow me. 
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‘The lair of Night shall be your bed, 

And fast and far your ghost shall flee, 
When you are one with all the Dead 

That roam the wide world round with me’. 


Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


The Wind-God 


acca dark-winged demon of Cimmerian lands, 
Who com’st from caverns of the unfooted vast, 

The raging tempest and the roaring blast 
Thou holdest in the hollow of thy hands! 

Typhoon, the dreaded, raves at thy commands, 
Leaving the mariner helpless and aghast ; 
Thou strewest many a ship and shattered mast— 
Thy cenotaphs unnumbered, on the sands ! 

Lo, o’er the surging Ocean, even now 
Speed the swift javelins of thy phrensied might ! 
O charioteer infuriate ! it is thou 

Who, in thy mad ungovernable glee, 
Across the blackness of the gathering night, 
Lashest the wild-maned Horses of the Sea! 


Lloyd Mifflin. 


The Fleet Before the Gale 


Bite weary fleet before the gentle gale 
With joyful hope displayed the steady sail ; 
Through the smooth deep they ploughed the 
lengthening way: 
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Beneath the wave the purple car of day 

To sable night the eastern sky resigned, 

And o’er the decks cold breathed the midnight wind. 
All but the watch in warm pavilions slept, 

The second watch the wonted vigils kept ; 

Supine their limbs, the mast supports the head, 
And the broad yard-sail o’er their shoulders spread 
A grateful cover from the chilly gale, 

And sleep’s soft dews their heavy eyes assail : 
Languid, against the languid power they strive, 
And sweet discourse preserves their thoughts alive: 
When Leonardo, whose enamoured thought 

In every dream the plighted fair one sought, 

The dews of sleep what better to remove 

Than the soft, woeful, pleasing tales of love? 
Ill-timed, alas! the brave Veloso cries, 

The tales of love that melt the heart and eyes, 
The dear enchantments of the fair I know, 

The fearful transport, and the rapturous woe: 

But with our state ill suits the grief, or joy, 

Let war, let gallant war our thoughts employ ! 
With dangers threatened, let the tale inspire 

The scorn of danger, and the hero’s fire— 

His mates with joy the brave Veloso hear, 

And on the youth the speaker’s toil confer : 

The brave Veloso takes the word with joy, 

And truth, he cries, shall these slow hours decoy— 
The warlike tale adorns our nation’s fame ; 

The Twelve of England give the noble theme. 


Camoens. 
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The Winds and the Sea 


"ER the smooth bosom of the faithless tides, 
Propelled by flattering gales, the vessel glides : 
Rodmond exulting felt the auspicious wind, 
And by a mystic charm its aim confined. 
The thoughts of home, that o’er his fancy roll, 
With trembling joy dilate Palemon’s soul ; 
Hope lifts his heart, before whose vivid ray 
Distress recedes, and danger melts away. 
Tall Ida’s summit now more distant grew, 
And Jove’s high hill was rising to the view: 
When on the larboard quarter they descry 
A liquid column towering shoot on high ; 
The foaming base the angry whirlwinds sweep, 
Where curling billows rouse the fearful deep : 
Still round, and round, the fluid vortex flies, 
Diffusing briny vapours o’er the skies. 
This vast phenomenon, whose lofty head, 
In heaven immersed, embracing clouds o’erspread, 
In spiral motion first, as seamen deem, 
Swells, when the raging whirlwind sweeps the 
stream, 
The swift volution, and the enormous train, 
Let sages versed in nature’s lore explain— 
The horrid apparition still draws nigh, 
And white with foam the whirling billows fly. 
The guns were primed; the vessel northward veers, 
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Till her black battery on the column bears: 

The nitre fired ; and, while the dreadful sound 

Convulsive shook the slumbering air around, 

The watery volume, trembling to the sky, 

Burst down, a dreadful deluge, from on high! 

The expanding ocean trembled as it fell, 

And felt with swift recoil her surges swell ; 

But soon, this transient undulation o’er, 

The sea subsides, the whirlwinds rage no more. 
While southward now the increasing breezes veer, 

Dark clouds incumbent on their wings appear : 

Ahead they see the consecrated grove 

Of Cyprus, sacred once to Cretan Jove. 

The ship beneath her lofty pressure reels, 

And to the freshening gale still deeper heels. 

But now, beneath the lofty vessel’s stern, 

A shoal of sportive dolphins they discern 

Beaming from burnished scales refulgent rays, 

Till all the glowing ocean seems to blaze: 

In curling wreaths they wanton on the tide, 

Now bound aloft, now downward swiftly glide ; 

Awhile beneath the waves their tracks remain, 

And burn in silver streams along the liquid plain. 

Soon to the sport of death the crew repair, 

Dart the long lance, or spread the baited snare. 

One in redoubling mazes wheels along, 

And glides unhappy near the triple prong : 

Rodmond, unerring, o’er his head suspends 

The barbéd steel, and every turn attends ; 


’ 


—— a 
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Unerring aimed, the missile weapon flew, 

And, plunging, struck the fated victim through ; 

The upturning points his pond’rous bulk sustain, 

On deck he struggles with convulsive pain : 

But while his heart the fatal javelin thrills, 

And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills, 

What radiant changes strike the astonished sight ! 

What glowing hues of mingled shade and light ! 

Not equal beauties gild the lucid west 

With parting beams all o’er profusely drest, 

Not loyelier colours paint the vernal dawn, 

When orient dews impearl the enamelled lawn ; 

Than from his sides in bright suffusion flow, 

That now with gold empyreal seem to glow; 

Now in pellucid sapphires meet the view, 

And emulate the soft celestial hue ; 

Now beam a flaming crimson on the eye, 

And now assume the purple’s deeper dye : 

But here description clouds each shining ray ; 

What terms of art can nature’s powers display? 
The lighter sails, for summer winds and seas, 

Are now dismissed, the straining masts to ease ; 

Swift on the deck the stud-sails all descend, 

Which ready seamen from the yards unbend ; 

The boats then hoisted in are fixed on board, 

And on the deck with fastening gripes secured. 

The watchful ruler of the helm no more 

With fixed attention eyes the adjacent-shore, 

But by the oracle of truth below, 
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The wondrous magnet, guides the wayward prow, 

The powerful sails, with steady breezes swelled, 

Swift and more swift the yielding bark impelled : 

Across her stem the parting waters run, 

As clouds, by tempests wafted, pass the sun. 

Impatient thus she darts along the shore, 

Till Ida’s mount, and Jove’s, are seen no more ; 

And, while aloof from Retimo she steers, 

Maleca’s foreland full in front appears. 

Wide o’er yon isthmus stands the cypress grove, 

That once inclosed the hallowed fane of Jove ; 

Here too, memorial of his name ! is found 

A tomb in marble ruins on the ground: 

This gloomy tyrant, whose despotic sway 

Compelled the trembling nations to obey, 

Through Greece for murder, rape, and incest known, 

The Muses raised to high Olympus’ throne ; 

For oft, alas! their venal strains adorn 

The prince, whom blushing virtue holds in scorn : 

Still Rome and Greece record his endless fame, 

And hence yon mountain yet retains his name. 
But see! in confluence borne before the blast, 

Clouds rolled on clouds the dusky noon o’ercast : 

The blackening ocean curls, the winds arise, 

And the dark scud in swift succession flies. 

While the swoln canvas bends the masts on high, 

Low in the wave the leeward cannon lie. 

The master calls, to give the ship relief,— 

The top-sails lower, and form a single reef! 
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Each lofty yard with slackened cordage reels ; 
Rattle the creaking blocks and ringing wheels. 
Down the tall masts the top-sails sink amain, 
Are manned and reefed, then hoisted up again. 
More distant grew receding Candia’s shore, 
And southward of the west Cape Spado bore. 
Four hours the sun his high meridian throne 
Had left, and o’er Atlantic regions shone ; 
Still blacker clouds, that all the skies invade, 
Draw o’er his sullied orb a dismal shade : 
A lowering squall obscures the southern sky, 
Before whose sweeping breath the waters fly ; 
Its weight the top-sails can no more sustain— 
Reef top-sails, reef! the master calls again. 
The halyards and top-bow-lines soon are gone, 
To clue-lines and reef-tackles next they run: 
The shivering sails descend; the yards are square ; 
Then quick aloft the ready crew repair : 
The weather-earings and the lee they past, 
The reefs enrolled, and every point made fast. 
Their task above thus finished, they descend, 
And vigilant the approaching squall attend : 
It comes resistless! and with foaming sweep 
Upturns the whitening surface of the deep: 
In such a tempest, borne to deeds of death, 
The wayward sisters scour the blasted heath. 
The clouds, with ruin pregnant, now impend, 
And storm, and cataracts, tumultuous blend. 
Deep, on her side, the reeling vessel lies : 
Brail up the mizen quick! the master cries, 
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Man the clue-garnets! let the main-sheet fly ! 

It rends in thousand shivering shreds on high ! 

The main-sail all in streaming ruins tore, 

Loud fluttering, imitates the thunder’s roar: 

The ship still labours in the oppressive strain, 

Low bending, as if ne’er to rise again. 

Bear up the helm a-weather ! Rodmond cries : 

Swift at the word the helm a-weather flies ; 

She feels its guiding power, and veers apace, 

And now the fore-sail right athwart they brace: 

With equal sheets restrained, the bellying sail 

Spreads.a broad concave to the sweeping gale. 

While o’er the foam the ship impetuous flies, 

The helm the attentive timoneer applies : 

As in pursuit along the aérial way 

With ardent eye the falcon marks his prey, 

Each motion watches of the doubtful chase, 

Obliquely wheeling through the fluid space ; 

So, governed by the steersman’s glowing hands, 

The regent helm her motion still commands. 
But now the transient squall to leeward past, 

Again she rallies to the sullen blast : 

The helm to starboard moves ; each shivering sail 

Is sharply trimmed to clasp the augmenting gale— 

The mizen draws ; she springs aloof once more, 

While the fore stay-sail balances before. 

The fore-sail braced obliquely to the wind, 

They near the prow the extended tack confined ; 

Then on the leeward sheet the seamen bend, 

And haul the bow-line to the bowsprit-end : 
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To top-sails next they haste: the bunt-lines gone! 
Through rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run ; 
The extending sheets on either side are manned, 
Abroad they come! the fluttering sails expand ; 
The yards again ascend each comrade mast, 
The leeches taut, the halyards are made fast, 
The bow-lines hauled, and yards to starboard 
braced, 

And straggling ropes in pendent order placed. 

The main-sail, by the squall so lately rent, 
In streaming pendants flying, is unbent : 
With brails refixed, another soon prepared, 
Ascending, spreads along beneath the yard. 
To each yard-arm the head-rope they extend, 
And soon their earings and their robans bend. 
That task performed, they first the braces slack, 
Then to the chesstree drag the unwilling tack. 
And, while the lee clue-garnet’s lowered away, 
Taut aft the sheet they tally, and belay. 

Now to the north, from Afric’s burning shore, 
A troop of porpoises their course explore ; 
In curling wreaths they gambol on the tide, 
Now bound aloft, now down the billow glide : 
Their tracks awhile the hoary waves retain, 
That burn in sparkling trails along the main— 
These fleetest coursers of the finny race, 
When threatening clouds the ethereal vault deface, 
Their route to leeward still sagacious form, 
To shun the fury of the approaching storm. 


William Falconer. 


TOM HOOD 
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The Lee Shore 


LEET and hail and thunder ! 
And ye winds that rave, 
Till the sands thereunder 
Tinge the sullen wave,— 


Winds. that, like a demon, 
Howl with horrid note 
Round the toiling seaman 

In his tossing boat ! 


From his humble dwelling 
On the shingly shore, 
Where the billows swelling 

Keep such hollow roar ;— 


From the weeping woman, 
Seeking with her cries 
Succour superhuman 
From the frowning skies ;— 


From the urchin pining 
For his father’s knee, 

From the lattice shining 
Drive him out to sea !— 
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Let broad leagues dissever 
Him from yonder foam. 
O God! to think man ever 


Comes too near his home. 
Tom Hood. 


If all my Ships 


If all the ships I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah, well! the harbour could not hold 
So many ships as there would be 
If all my ships came in from sea. 


If half my ships came home from sea, 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah, well! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state— 

So rich the treasures that would be 

In half my ships now out at sea. 


If just one ship I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well! the storm-clouds then might frown ; 
For if the others all went down, 

Still rich and proud and glad I’d be 

If that one ship came back to me. 
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If that one ship went down at sea, 

And all the others came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and wealth untold, 
With glory, honours, riches, gold, 

The poorest soul on earth I’d be 

If that one ship came not to me. 


O skies be calm! O winds blow free— 
Blow all my ships safe home to me. 
But if\thou sendest some a-wrack, 

To never more come sailing back, 
Send any—all that skim the sea, 

But bring my love-ship home to me. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Qua Cursum Ventus 


te ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried ; 


When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 
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E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged 
Brief absence, joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared ! 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barques! In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
To that, and your own selves, be true. 


But O blithe breeze ; and O great seas, 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare,— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas ! 
At last, at last, unite them there! 


Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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The Sea-Breeze and the Scarf 


HUNG on the casement that looked o’er the 
main, 
Rimieced a scarf of blue; 
And a gay, bold breeze paused to flatter and tease 
This trifle of delicate hue. 
‘You are lovelier far than the proud skies are’, 
He said with a voice that sighed ; 
‘You are fairer to me than the beautiful sea, 
Oh, why do you stay here and hide? 


‘You are wasting your life in that dull, dark room 
(And he fondled her silken folds), 

O’er the casement lean but a little, my Queen, 
And see what the great world holds. 

How the wonderful blue of your matchless hue, 
Cheapens both sea and sky— 

You are far too bright to be hidden from sight, 
Come, fly with me, darling—fly’. 


Tender his whisper and sweet his caress, 
Flattered and pleased was she, 

The arms of her lover lifted her over 
The casement out to sea. 

Close to his breast she was fondly pressed, 
Kissed once by his laughing mouth ; 

Then dropped to her grave in the cruel wave, 
While the wind went whistling south. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS 


The Breeze from Shore 


OY is upon the lonely seas, 
When Indian forests pour 
Forth, to the billow and the breeze, 
Their odours from the shore ; 
Joy, when the soft air’s fanning sigh 
Bears on the breath of Araby. 


Oh! welcome are the winds that tell 
A wanderer of the deep 
Where, far away, the jasmines dwell, 
And where the myrrh-trees weep ! 
Blest on the sounding surge and foam 
Are tidings of the citron’s home! 


The sailor at the helm they meet, 
And hope his bosom stirs, 
Upspringing, ’midst the waves, to greet 
The fair earth’s messengers, 
That woo him, from the moaning main, 
Back to her glorious bowers again. 


They woo him, whispering lovely tales, 
Of many a flowering glade, 
And fount’s bright gleam, in island vales 
Of golden-fruited shade : 
Across his lone ship’s wake they bring 
A vision and a glow of spring. 
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And, O ye masters of the lay! 
Come not even thus your songs 
That meet us on life’s weary way, © 
Amidst her toiling throngs? 
Yes! o’er the spirit thus they bear 
A current of celestial air. 


Their power is from the brighter clime 
That in our birth hath part ; 
Their tones are of the world, which time 
Sears not within the heart : 
They tell-us of the living light 
In its green places ever bright. 


They call us, with a voice divine, 
Back to our early love,— 
Our vows of youth at many a shrine, 
Whence far and fast we rove. 
Welcome high thought and holy strain 
That make us Truth’s and Heaven’s again. 


Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 


The Wind and I 


HE tide is full at the harbour-mouth 
And the brown sails bear to rest ; 
My sea comes surging in from the South 
My wind from the windy West ! 
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The tackle clings to the sturdy cleat— 
There’s an unseen hand aloft, 

Whose fingers meet on the scarlet sheet 
When the salt sea wind is soft! 


The wind and I are skipper and man, 
And the western wind is kind, 
And never a boat so gladly ran 
With the long grey land behind! 
The gunwale dips when the sail is taut 
Till the cleaving bow upheaves— 
And the spray is caught on the dripping thwart 
Like a shining host of leaves ! 


The loose ropes rattle, the mainsail swings, 
The jib and the staysail shake ; 
Like a stricken gull with broken wings 
She lies in the white moon’s wake! 
Then sudden to leeward round she leaps 
A hawk on the buoyant sea, 
Whose pinion sweeps o’er the purple deeps 
That are heart and home to me! 
fred. G. Bowles. 


Voices on the Wind 


Fe out at sea I hear the wind complain,— 
With the old plaint that vexed my childish ear, 
And seemed the cry of spirits drawing near 
To sob their incommunicable pain. 
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Whence did they come, and whither go again? 
My very heart stood still with sudden fear 
When the forlorn approach I used to hear 

Of all the shuddering, melancholy train. 


And lo, in this night’s vigil far at sea, 
The same long cry !—Are they unpardoned yet? 
Does the old pain still goad them till they come, 
Unsheltered souls, to sob once more to me 
Of some dead wrong they never can forget 
Till there is no more sea, and winds are dumb? 


Loutse Chandler Moulton. 


Fresh Blew the Breeze 


RESH blew the wind, when o’er the Atlantic 
Main 

The ship went gliding with her thoughtless crew ; 
And who among them but an Exile, freed 
From discontent, indifferent, pleased to sit 
Among the busily-employed, not more 
With obligation charged, with service taxed, 
Than the loose pendant—to the idle wind 
Upon the tall mast streaming. But, ye Powers 
Of soul and sense mysteriously allied, 
Oh, never let the Wretched, if a choice 
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Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 

To a long voyage on the silent deep ! 

For, like a plague, will memory break out ; 
And, in the blank and solitude of things, 

Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 

Will conscience prey.—Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 

Were turned on me—the face of her I loved ; 
The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable ! 

Where now that boasted liberty? No welcome 
From unknown objects I received ; and those, 
Known and familiar, which the vaulted sky 
Did, in the placid clearness of the night, 
Disclose, had accusations to prefer 

Against my peace. Within the cabin stood 
That volume—as a compass for the soul— 
Revered among the nations. I implored 

Its guidance ; but the infallible support 

Of faith was wanting. Tell me, why refused 
To One by storms annoyed and adverse winds; 
Perplexed with currents ; of his weakness sick ; 
Of vain endeavours tired ; and by his own, 
And by his nature’s, ignorance, dismayed? 


Long-wished-for sight, the Western World ap- 
peared ; 
And, when the ship was moored, I leaped ashore 
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Indignantly—resolved to be a man, 

Who, having o’er the past no power, would live 
No longer in subjection to the past, 

With abject mind—from a tyrannic lord 
Inviting penance, fruitlessly endured: 

So, like a fugitive, whose feet have cleared 
Some boundary, which his followers may not cross 
In prosecution of their deadly chase, 

Respiring I looked round.—How bright the sun, 
The breeze how soft! Can anything produced 
In the‘old World compare, thought I, for power 
And majesty with this gigantic stream, 

Sprung from the desert? And behold a city 
Fresh, youthful, and aspiring! What are these 
To me, or I to them? As much at least 

As he desires that they should be, whom winds 
And waves have wafted to this distant shore, 

In the condition of a damaged seed, 

Whose fibres cannot, if they would, take root. 
Here may I roam at large ;—my business is 
Roaming at large, to observe, and not to feel, 
And, therefore, not to act—convinced that all 
Which bears the name of action, howsoe’er 
Beginning, ends in servitude—still painful, 


And mostly profitless. 
William Wordsworth. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


The Breeze After the Calm 


Ce Sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 
And when I woke it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 


I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 
I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 


And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 
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The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-fang sheens, 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud, 
The moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side: 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Blow High, Blow Low 


Brow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
The main-mast by the board ; 
My heart, with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stored, 
Shall brave all danger, scorn all fear, 
The roaring winds, the raging sea, 
In hopes on shore 
To be once more 
Safe moored with thee ! 
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Aloft while mountains high we go, 
The whistling winds that scud along, 
And surges roaring from below, 
Shall my signal be, 
To think on thee. 
Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
The main-mast by the board ; 
My heart, with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stored. Coie Dilan. 


A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea 


ie WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like an eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


“Oh, for a soft and gentle wind !” 
I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the swelling breeze, 
And white waves heaving high. 

The white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free,— 

The world of waters is our home, 


And merry men are we. 4 //gy Cunningham. 
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A Small Wind from the Sea 


HERE came to me softly a small wind from 
the sea, 
And it lifted a curl as it passed by me. 
But I sang sorrow and ho the heavy day ! 
And I sang heigho and well-away ! 


Again there came softly a small wind from the sea, 
And.it lifted a curl as it passed by me. 

And still I sang sorrow and ho the heavy day ! 
And I sang heigho and well-away ! 


Once more there came softly that small wind from 
the sea, 

And it lifted a curl as it passed by me. 

I hushed my song of sorrow and ho the heavy day, 

And I hushed my heigho and well-away. 


Then, when I was silent, that small wind from the 
sea, 

It came the fourth time tenderly to me ; 

To me, to me, 

Sitting by the sea, 

Sitting sad and solitary thinking of thee. 

Like warm lips it touched me—that soft wind from 
the sea, 

And I trembled and wept as it passed by me. 


Sydney Dobell. 
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A Spirit Wind 


I SEE the use ; and know my blood 
Is not a sea, 
But a shallow, bounded flood, 
Though red as he; 
Yet have I flows as strong as his, 
And boiling streams that rave 
With the same curling force, and hiss 
As doth the mountained wave. 


But when his waters billow thus, 
Dark storms and wind 
Incite them to that fierce discuss, 
Else not inclined. 
Thus the enlarged, enraged air 
Uncalms these to a flood ; 
But still the weather that’s most fair 
Breeds tempests in my blood. 


Lord, then round me with weeping clouds, 
And let my mind 
In quick blasts sigh beneath those shrouds, 
A spirit-wind ; 
So shall that storm purge this recluse 
Which sinful ease made foul, 
And wind and water, to Thy use, 
Both wash and wing my soul. 
i Henry Vaughan. 
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A Dedication ~ 
in 5 BY K C4 
a] RE wind blows sweet through the valley, 


A strong wind, pleasant andfree; 


It blows with a rumour of travel 
To the moorland up from the sea. ae 
: : a 
The miles and the desolate distance dtedie 
It shatters them all at will, F i ae 
biter sheep } — i ’ 
While we wait here for a message bya 
From a voice for ever still. _ a” 
i a s¢ i@ an 
O wind from the great new countries, at Bi 
What know you of pain and loss? 
We are weeping for him in England oer 
Who died ’neath the Southern Cross. | a ; , 
Rosamund Marriott — 
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The evening wind at home among the trees, 
Sings of the wandering waves of oceans lone ; 

And here the waves of the unchartered seas 
Murmur the wind’s familiar woodland tone. 


S. R. LysSAGHT. 


The Little Winds 


lis ! night came down and curtained half the 
world, 

And all the tired young winds went wandering 
Among the hills for rest, and found it not. 
For earth was all in dreams, and Nature’s arms 
Too full of sleeping things could hold no more— 
The valleys all their slumbering pearls of mist, 
The plains their long winged shadows, and the hills 
On their warm breasts the snows unconscious held. 
And everywhere the sigh of sighs went forth : 
‘No room! No room !’ 

Then turned they to the skies 
In tears—the little winds—the fair curled South, 
The brown-haired East, the West with ruddy locks, 
And the dark little North with serious eyes— 
All in their tears of utter weariness— 
And winged their drowsy flight up the steep blue, 
And found the pitiful stars with outstretched arms, 
And into them crept to be comforted, 
And hid their faces in their shining laps, 
And sobbed themselves to sleep in God’s dear 


heaven. 
From The Westminster Gazette. 
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The Night-Wind 


pe summer’s mellow midnight, 


A cloudless moon shone through 


Our open parlour window, 
And rose-trees wet with dew. 


I sat in silent musing ; 
The soft wind waved my hair; 
It told me heaven was glorious, | 
And sleeping earth was fair. 


I needed not its breathing 

To bring such thoughts to me; 
But still it whispered lowly, 

How dark the woods will be! 


‘ The thick leaves in my murmur 

_ Are rustling likeadream, . 

And all their myriad voices 
Instinct with spirit seem’. 


I said, ‘Go, gentle singer, 
Thy wooing voice is kind : 

But do not think its music 

Has power to reach my mind. q 
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‘Play with the scented flower, 
The young tree’s supple bough, 
And leave my human feelings 
In their own course to flow’. 


The wanderer would not heed me; 
Its kiss grew warmer still. 

‘Oh come!’ it sighed so sweetly ; 
‘Pll win thee ’gainst thy will. 


‘Were we not friends from childhood? 
Have I not loved thee long? 

As long as thou, the solemn night, 
Whose silence wakes my song. 


‘And when thy heart is resting 
Beneath the church-aisle stone, 
Z shall have time for mourning, 


And ¢hou for being alone’. 
Emily Bronte. 


‘That Glorious Wind’ 


A‘ it is! it wakes to-night 
Deep feelings I thought dead ; 
Strong in the blast—quick gathering light— 
The heart’s flame kindles red. 
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‘Now I can tell by thine altered cheek, 
And by thine eyes’ full gaze, 

“And by the words thou scarce dost speak 
How wildly fancy plays. 


‘“Yes—lI could swear that glorious wind 
Has swept the world aside, 

Has dashed its memory from thy mind 
Like foam-bells from the tide: 


‘And thou art now a spirit pouring 
Thy presence into all: 

The thunder of the tempest’s roaring, 
The whisper of its fall : 


‘An universal influence, 
From thine own influence free ; 
A principle of life—intense— 
Lost to mortality. 


‘Thus truly, when that breast is cold, 
Thy prisoned soul shall rise ; 
The dungeon mingle with the mould— 
The captive with the skies. 
Nature’s deep being, thine shall hold, 
Her spirit all thy spirit fold, 
Her breath absorb thy sighs. 
Mortal! though soon life’s tale is told, 
Who once lives, never dies !’ 
Emily Bronte. 
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Sweet Music ‘in the Wind 


eS evenén is a-drawén in, 

T’ll steal vrom others’ naisy din ; 
An’ where the whirlén brook do roll 
Below the walnut-tree, I’ll stroll 
An’ think o’ thee wi all my soul, 
Dear Jenny ; while the sound o’ bells 
Do vlee along wi’ mwoansome zwells, 

Sweet music in the wind ! 


I'll think how in the rushy leaze 
O’ zunny evenéns jis’ lik’ thease, 
In happy times I us’d to zee 
Thy comely shedpe about the tree, 
Wi’ pail a-held avore thy knee ; 
An’ lissen’d to thy merry zong 
That at a distance come along, 
Sweet music in the wind! 


An’ when wi’ me you walk’d about 
O’ Zundays, after church wer out, 
Wi hangeén earm an’ modest look ; 
Or zittén in some woody nook 
We lissen’d to the leaves that shook 
Upon the poplars straight an’ tall, 
Or rottle o’ the watervall, 

Sweet music in the wind! 
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An’ when the playvul air do vlee, 

O’ moonlight nights, vrom tree to tree, 
Or whirl upon the sheadken grass, 

Or rottle at my window glass : 

Do seem,—as I do hear it pass,— 

As if thy vaice did come to tell 

Me where thy happy soul do dwell, 


Sweet music in the wind! 
William Barnes. 


Genii of the Evening Breeze 


O THERE are spirits in the air, 
And genii of the evening breeze, 
And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilight trees : 
Such lovely ministers to meet 
Oft hast thou turned from men thy lonely feet. 


With mountain winds, and babbling springs, 
And moonlight seas, that are the voice 
Of these inexplicable things 
Thou didst hold commune, and rejoice 
When they did answer thee; but they 
Cast, like a worthless boon, thy love away. 


Percy B. Shelley. 
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The Rising Winds 


O JOYS! infinite sweetness ! with what flowers 
And shoots of glory my soul breaks and buds! 
All the long hours 
Of night and rest, 
Through the still shrouds 
Of sleep and clouds, 
This dew fell on my breast ; 
O how it bloods, 
And spirits all my earth! hark! in what rings 
And hymning circulations the quick world 
Awakes and sings ! 
The rising winds, 
And falling springs, 
Birds, beasts, all things 
Adore Him in their kinds. 
Thus all is hurled 
In sacred hymns and order, the great Chime 
And Symphony of Nature. Prayer is 
The world in tune, 
A spirit-voice, 
And vocal joys, 
Whose echo is Heaven’s bliss. 
O let me climb 
When I lie down! The pious soul by night 
Is like a clouded star, whose beams, though said 
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To shed their light 

Under some cloud, 

Yet are above, 

And shine and move 

Beyond that misty shroud. 

So in my bed, 
That curtained grave, though sleep, like ashes, hide 
My lamp and life, both shall in Thee abide. 


Henry Vaughan. 


The Wind is Up! 


4p 2 wind is up: hark! how it howls! Methinks 
Till now I never heard a sound so dreary : 

Doors creak, the windows clap, and night’s foul 
bird, 

Rook’d in the spire, screams loud: the gloomy 
aisles 

Black-plaster’d, and hung round with shreds of 
*scutcheons, 

And tatter’d coats-of-arms, send back the sound, 

Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 

The mansions of the dead.—Roused from their 
slumbers, 

In grim array the grisly spectres rise, 

Grin horrible, and, obstinately sullen, 

Pass and repass, hush’d as the foot of night. 
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Again the screech-owl shrieks : ungracious sound ! 
T’ll hear no more; it makes one’s blood run chill. 
Quite round the pile, a row of reverend elms, 

Coeval near with that, all ragged show, 
Long lash’d by the rude winds: some rift half down 
Their branchless trunks ; others so thin at top 
That scarce two crows could lodge in the same tree. 
Strange things, the neighbours say, have happened 
here. 
Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow tombs; 
Dead men have come again, and walk’d about ; 
And the great bell has toll’d unrung, untouch’d ! 
(Such tales their cheer at wake or gossipping, 
When it draws near to witching time of night.) 


Robert Blair. 


The Wind on the Hills 


O not to the hills of Erin 
When the night winds are about, 
Put up your bar and shutter, 
And so keep danger out. 


For the good folk whirl within it, 
And they pull you by the hand, 
And they push you on the shoulder, 
Till you move to their command. 
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And lo! you have forgotten 

What you have known of tears, 
And you will not remember 

That the world goes full of years ; 


A year there is a lifetime, 

And a second but a day, 

And an older world will meet you 
Each morn you come away. 


Your wife grows old with weeping, 
And your children one by one 
Grow grey with nights of watching, 
Before your dance is done. 


And it will chance some morning 

- You will come home no more, 
Your wife sees but a withered leaf 
In the wind about the door, 


And your children will inherit 
The unrest of the wind, 

They shall seek some face elusive, 
And some land they never find. 


When the wind is loud, they sighing 
Go with hearts unsatisfied, 
For some joy beyond remembrance, 
For some memory denied. 
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And all your children’s children, 
They cannot sleep or rest,: 
When the wind is out in Erin 


And the sun is in the West. 
Dora Sigerson 


(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


What the Chimney Sang 


Ce. the chimney the night wind sang, 

And chanted a melody no one knew: 
And the woman stopped, and her babe she tossed, 
And thought of the one she had long since lost, 
And said as her tear-drops back she forced, 
‘I hate the wind in the chimney’. 


Over the chimney the night wind sang, 

And chanted a melody no one knew ; 

And the children said as they closer drew, 

©Tis some witch that is cleaving the black night 
through, ‘ 

’Tis a fairy trumpet that just then blew, 

And we fear the wind in the chimney’. 


Over the chimney the night wind sang, 
And chanted a melody no one knew ; 
And the man, as he sat on his hearth below, 
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Said to himself, ‘It will surely snow, 
And fuel is dear and wages low, 
And [ll stop the leak in the chimney’. 


Over the chimney the night wind sang, 
And chanted a melody no one knew ; 
But the poet listened and smiled, for he 
Was man, and woman, and child, all three, 
And said, ‘It is God’s own harmony, 
This wind we hear in the chimney’. 
Bret Harte. 


The Wind over the Chimney 


SEE the fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 
While above them still I cower, 

While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted finger, 
Points beyond the midnight hour. 


Sings the blackened log a tune 

Learned in some forgotten June 
From a schoolboy at his play, 

When they both were young together, 

Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 
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And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 


Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, ‘ Aspire !’ 
But the night-wind answers, ‘ Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 
Into darkness sinks your fire !’ 


Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 
Throb the harp-strings of the heart. 


And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim : 
‘These are prophets, bards, and seers ; 
In the horoscope of nations, 
Like ascendant constellations, 
They control the coming years’. 
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But the night-wind cries : ‘Despair ! 
Those who walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks ; _ 
At God’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 
These are but the flying sparks. 


‘Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 

Books are sepulchres of thought ; 
The dead laurels of the dead 

Rustle for a moment only, 

Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tread’. 


Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the rumours of renown ; 

And alone the night-wind drear 
Clamours louder, wilder, vaguer,— 
“Tis the brand of Meleager 

Dying on the hearth-stone here !’ 


And I answer,—‘ Though it be, 
Why should that discomfort me? 
No endeavour is in vain ; 
Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain’. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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The Winds are Still 


qe wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
Each vapour that obscured the sunset’s ray ; 

And pallid evening twines its beaming hair 

In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day ; 

Silence and twilight, unbeloved of men, 

Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 


They breathe their spells towards the departing 
day, 

Encompassing the earth, air, stars, and sea ; 

Light, sound, and motion own the potent sway, 

Responding to the charm with its own mystery. 

The winds are still, or the dry church-tower grass 

Knows not their gentle motions as they pass. 
Percy B. Shelley. 


Night and Wind 


laa night is light and chill, 
Stars are awake in the sky, 
There’s a cloud over the moon ; 
Round the house on the hill 
The wind creeps with its cry 
Betwixt a wail and a croon. 
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I hear the voice of the wind, 

The voice of the wind in the night, 
Cry and sob and weep, 

As the voice of one that hath sinned 
Moaning aloud in its might 

In the night when he cannot sleep. 


Sleep? No sleep is about. 
What remembering sin 
Wakes and watches apart? 
The wind wails without, 
And my heart is wailing within, 
And the wind is the voice of my heart. 
Arthur Symons. 


To the Night Wind 


VEEN the Winter’s at his strength, 
And the night’s a weary length ; 

When outlayers on the brae, 

Lea’ their tates o’ tedded strae, 

And scour across the field 

To the planting’s lownest bield, 

Then look, ere midnight’s past, 

For a stour frae the nor-wast. 


Aft wi’ thuds, hae gart me growse, 
Thou hast shook me frae a drowse, 
An’ wi’ eerie rair an’ rowt 
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Cried the wakrife spirit out, 

To mark the mighty aik 

Whaur he lords it owre the brake. 
How he shoggles in the grun’, 

As his monarchy were done, 

Aw’ bends his giant might 

To the black wind o’ the night. 
But heavier is the thud 

That shakes the ancient wud, 

An’ howls ’mang ruined wa’s, 
Through lang deserted ha’s, 
While the brown stream, dashing on, 
Gi’es a thickening to thy moan. 
And hark! a wailing note 

Has borne me to the spot 

Where the dead an’ buried rot, 
Where the auld ghaist-haunted aisle 
Stands a black an’ gruesome pile, 
Where the yew tree branches wide 
O’er the vaults of slumb’ring pride, 
Where broken mossy stanes 

Lean o’er lang-forgotten banes, 
An’ the deadly hemlock rears 

His stem ’mong tangled briars. 


Hush! o’er the dead man’s lea 
Sweeps a mournful melodie, 
As the voices :o’ the slain 
Were mingled in the strain ! 

s - 
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A flutter o’ the heart— feo ge Bait 
A shudder an’ a start— é ier oct Simeet 
The wild unearthly din 
Scares the wandering spirit in. ae 
Hew Ainslie. 
To the Wind . cog 
At Midnight ae’ 
N OT unfamiliar to mine ear, iti - d 


Blasts of the night ! ye howl as now 4f 
My shuddering casement loud ee 
With fitful force ye beat. 


Mine ear has dwelt in silent awe, es ts 

The howling sweep, the sudden rush; 
And when the passing gale, 2 
Pour’d deep the hollow dirge. 


Henry Kirke V Yhite 


A Dirge 
RoC wind, that moanest loud am t* ; 


Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
- Knells all the night long ; 
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Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 
Bare woods, whose branches stain, 
Deep caves and dreary main, 
Wail, for the world’s wrong ! 
Percy B. Shelley. 


The Wind at Night 


ILD reveller! I mount on fancy’s wings 
And speed beside thee thro’ the trancéd night, 

And straightway changing scenes of new delight 
Glide softly by me; thou dost touch the strings 
Of spirit harps that throng the chastened air 
Far up on kingly peaks that vanish while 
Their wonder still is with me; we beguile, 
Ere yet a moment dies, the clustered hair 
Of drowsy seamaids from its weedy bands, 
And send it shimmering forth in silken strands ; 
They fade ; we wake the forest leaves to song, 
And brush the streams where water lilies throng; 
Then in the folds of some lush meadow deep 
We sink, wild spirit, thou and I, to sleep. 


John Drinkwater. 
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The Heart of Night 4 oe 
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{once to its nest the light has gone; ia ‘ 
An unseen force prevails, 
And hands of storm lay hold upon f 
The rigging and the sails. 4 
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That strain across the sea! a 
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Blow, blow, thou vernal gale! 
Thy balm will not avail 
To ease my aching breast ; 
Though thou the billows smooth, 
Thy murmurs cannot soothe 
My weary soul to rest. 
JAMES BEATTIE. 


The wind on the wold 
With sea-scents and sea-dreams attended, 


Is wine! W. E. HENLEY. 


Winds are fair and skies are true... 
SPR AR: a 
Spring isin the air!  aurice HEWLETT. 


Now the noisy winds are still ; 
April’s coming up the hill; 
All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain. 


MAry MApPES DODGE. 


Wind-Song 


LOW, blow, winds blow, braggart winds and 
merry— 

Blow down the almond snow, toss the flowering 
cherry. 

Daffodils ablow, arow, mingle in their dances ; 

Shake the purple flags that grow tall amid their 
lances. 

Blow, O winds blow ; strip the winter-berry ! 


Far and near, push and peer; here’s a nest a-grow- 
ing. 

Winds merry, winds dear, hush here your blowing ! 

Trouble not the mother-wren when she comes and 
goes, 

Dreaming of the wings and songs that her secret 
knows. 

Soft here, winds dear, where the nests are showing. 


Blow, blow loud and low, wild winds and merry ; 

Hurtling down upon our heads bring a snow of 
cherry. 

Bring the yellow kingcups out in the flowerless 
places, 

Set the naked woods aflush with the wind-flowers’ 
faces. 
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Make the old briar run with sap ready for the berry, 
Bring the swallows April follows, wild winds and 


metry. Nora Chesson. 


The Wind in the Trees 


OUND of waters in the tree 
All new-leaved and heavenly, 
Waters going, waters flowing 
To some far beloved sea. 


Every tree is vocal ; under 

The clear bird-notes a soft thunder 
Of the waters flowing, going 
Some dim waterway of wonder. 


Sounds of waters hurrying past, 
Rivers travelling, quiet, fast, 
Many waters, flowing, growing, 


Find the beloved sea at last. 
Katharine Tynan. 


Spring Wind 


O FULL-VOICED herald of immaculate Spring, 
With clarion gladness striking every tree 
To answering raptures, as a resonant sea 
Fills rock-bound shores with thunders echoing— 
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O thou, each beat of whose tempestuous wing 
Shakes the long winter-sleep from hill and lea, 
And rouses with loud reckless jubilant glee 

The birds that have not dared as yet to sing :— 


O Wind that comest with prophetic cries, 
Hast thou indeed beheld the face that is 
The joy of poets and the glory of birds— 
Spring’s face itself :—hast thou ’neath bluer skies 
Met the warm lips that are the gates of bliss, 
And heard June’s leaf-like whisper of sweet 


words ? William Sharp. 


Barbara 


hee breeze of Spring is not so blithe, 
The sea-gull not so free, 

No silver fish so light and lithe, 
To wind in the green sea. 

Nor e’er did subtle alchemist 
Compound such wondrous dyes 

Of sapphire sky and emerald mist 
As the hue of Barbara’s eyes. 


The wind goes wavering thro’ the grass, 
The sea-gull circles high, 

The golden sunbeams in a mass 
Break from a rift of sky. 
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But I may bind the wind as well, 
Or scale the gull’s high nest, 
As ever hope the gold to tell 
That flows round Barbara’s breast. 


H. C. Beeching. 


The Busy Wind 
(The Bird) 


H ITHER thou com’st. The busy wind all night 
Blew through thy lodging, where thy own 
warm wing 
Thy pillow was. Many a sullen storm, 
For which coarse man seems much the fitter born, 
Rained on thy bed 
And harmless head ; 


And now as fresh and cheerful as the light, 
Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing 
Unto that Providence, Whose unseen arm 
Curbed them, and clothed thee well and warm. 
All things that be praise Him; and had 
Their lesson taught them when first made. 


So hills and valleys into singing break ; 
And though poor stones have neither speech nor 
tongue, 
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While active winds and streams both run and 
speak, 

Yet stones are deep in admiration. 

Thus praise and prayer here beneath the sun 

Make lesser mornings, when the great are done. 


Llenry Vaughan. 


April Winds 


THE April winds are magical, 
And thrill our tuneful frames ; 
The garden walks are passional 
To bachelors and dames. 
The hedge is gemmed with diamonds, 
The air with Cupids full, 
The clews of fairy Rosamonds 
Guide lovers to the pool. 
Each dimple in the water, 
Each leaf that shades the rock, 
-Can cozen, pique, and flatter, 
Can parley and provoke. 
Goodfellow, Puck, and goblins, 
Know more than any book ; 
Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook. 
The south-winds are quick witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 
The masters quite omitted 
The lore we care to know. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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‘ Spring-Wind, a Dancing Psaltress’ 


The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of hate, 
When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 
Of young volcanoes come up, cyclops-like, 
Staring together with their eyes of fame— 
God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride. 
Then all is still ; earth is a wintry clod : 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it, rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 
Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 
The grass grows bright, the boughs are swoln with 
blooms 
Like chrysalids impatient for the air, 
The shining dorrs are busy, beetles run 
Along the furrows, ants make their ado ; 
Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 
Soars up and up, shivering for very joy ; 
Afar the ocean sleeps ; white fishing-gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 
Their lives in wood and plain—and God renews 


His ancient rapture. 
Robert Browning. 
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‘O Spring! A Child of many Winds!’ 


Asia. From all the blasts of Heaven thou hast 

descended : 

Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which makes 

Unwonted tears throng to the horny eyes, 

And beatings haunt the desolated heart, 

Which should have learnt repose: thou hast 
descended 

Cradled in tempests ; thou dost wake, O Spring ! 

A child of many winds! As suddenly 

Thou comest as the memory of a dream, 

Which now is sad because it hath been sweet ; 

Like genius, or like joy which riseth up 

As from the earth, clothing with golden clouds 

The desert of our life. 

This is the season, this the day, the hour ; 

At sunrise thou shouldst come, sweet sister mine, 

Too long desired, too long delaying, come! 

How like death-worms the wingless moments 
crawl ! 

The point of one white star is quivering still 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 

Beyond the purple mountains: through a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 

Of woven cloud unravel in the pale air: 
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’Tis lost ! and through yon peaks of cloudlike snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers : hear I not 
The A©olian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn? [PANTHEA enders. 
I feel, Isee 
Those eyes which burn through smiles that fade in 
tears, 

Like stars half quenched in mists of silver dew. 
Beloved and most beautiful, who wearest 
The shadow of that soul by which I live, 
How late thou art ! the sphered sun had climbed 
The sea; my heart was sick with hope, before 
The printless air felt thy belated plumes. 

Pan. Pardon, great sister! but my wings were 

faint 

With the delight of a remembered dream, 
As are the noontide plumes of summer winds 
Satiate with sweet flowers. I was wont to sleep 
Peacefully, and awake refreshed and calm, 
Before the sacred Titan’s fall, and thy 
Unhappy love, had made, through use and pity, 
Both love and woe familiar to my heart 
As they had grown to thine: erewhile I slept 
Under the glaucous caverns of old Ocean 
Within dim bowers of green and purple moss, 
Our young Ione’s soft and milky arms 
Locked then, as now, behind my dark, moist hair, 
While my shut eyes and cheek were pressed within 
The folded depth of her life-breathing bosom : 
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But not as now, since I am made the wind 
Which fails beneath the music that I bear 

Of thy most wordless converse ; since dissolved 
Into the sense with which love talks, my rest 
Was troubled and yet sweet ; my waking hours 
Too full of care and pain. 


Asia. Lift up thine eyes, 
And let me read thy dream. 
Pan. As I have said, 


With our sea-sister at his feet I slept. 

The mountain mists, condensing at our voice 
Under the moon, had spread their snowy flakes, 
From the keen ice shielding our linked sleep. 
Then two dreams came. One I remember not. 
But in the other his pale wound-worn limbs 

Fell from Prometheus, and the azure night 
Grew radiant with the glory of that form 

Which lives unchanged within, and his voice fell 
Like music which makes giddy the dim brain, 
Faint with intoxication of keen joy : 

‘Sister of her whose footsteps pave the world 
With loveliness—more fair than aught but her, 
Whose shadow thou art—lift thine eyes on me’. 
I lifted them: the overpowering light 

Of that immortal shape was shadowed o’er 

By love ; which, from his soft and flowing limbs, 
And passion-parted lips, and keen, faint eyes, 
Steamed forth like vaporous fire ; an atmosphere 
Which wrapt me in its all-dissolving power, 
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As the warm ether of the morning sun 

Wraps ere it drinks some cloud of wandering dew. 
I saw not, heard not, moved not, only felt 

His presence flow and mingle through my blood, 
Till it became his life, and his grew mine, 

And I was thus absorbed, until it past, 

And like the vapours when the sun sinks down 
Gathering again in drops upon the pines, 

And tremulous as they, in the deep night 

My being was condensed ; and as the rays 

Of thought were slowly gathered, I could hear 
His voice, whose accents lingered ere they died 
Like footsteps of weak melody: thy name 
Among the many sounds alone I heard 

Of what might be articulate ; though still 

I listened through the night when sound was none. 
Ione wakened then, and said to me: 

‘Canst thou divine what troubles me to-night ? 

I always knew what I desired before, 

Nor ever found delight to wish in vain. 

But now I cannot tell thee what I seek ; 

I know not; something sweet, since it is sweet 
Even to desire ; it is thy sport, false sister ; 
Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 
Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept 
And mingled it with thine: for when just now 
We kissed, I felt within thy parted lips 

The sweet air that sustained me, and the warmth 
Of the life-blood, for loss of which I faint, 
Quivered between our intertwining arms’, 
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I answered not, for the Eastern star grew pale, 
But fled to thee.. 
Asia. Thou speakest, but thy words 
Are as the air: I feel them not: O lift 
Thine eyes, that I may read his written soul ! 
Pan. I lift them though they droop beneath the 
load 
Of that they would express: what canst thou see 
But thine own fairest shadow imaged there? 
Asia. Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, bound- 
less heaven 
Contracted to two circles underneath 
Their long, fine lashes ; dark, far, measureless, 
Orb within orb, and line through line inwoven. 
Pan. Why lookest thou as if a spirit past ? 
Asia, There is a change: beyond their inmost 
depth 
I see a shade, a shape: ’tis He, arrayed 
In the soft light of his own smiles, which spread 
Like radiance from the cloud-surrounded morn. 
Prometheus, it is thine! depart not yet ! 
Say not those smiles that we shall meet again 
Within that bright pavilion which their beams 
Shall build on the waste world? The dream is told. 
What shape is that between us? Its rude hair 
Roughens the wind that lifts it, its regard 
Is wild and quick, yet ’tis a thing of air, 
For through its grey robe gleams the golden dew 
Whose stars the noon has quenched not. 
Percy B. Shelley, 


ay 
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Gales from Fairy-Land 


eae stilly murmur of the distant sea 

Tells us of silence. 

And that simplest lute, 

Placed length-ways in the clasping casement, hark! 
How by the desultory breeze caressed, 
Like some coy maid half yielding to her lover, 
It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong! And now, its strings 
Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 
Over delicious surges sink and rise, 
Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 
Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 
Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 
Oh! the one life within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound-like power in light 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere— 
Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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O thou Breeze of Spring ! 


O THOU breeze of spring, 
Gladdening sea and shore ! 

Wake the woods to sing, 

Wake my heart no more! 
Streams have felt the sighing 

Of thy scented wing, 
Let each fount replying 

Hail thee, breeze of spring ! 

Once more ! 


O’er long-buried flowers 
Passing not in vain, 

Odours in soft showers 
Thou hast brought again. 

Let the primrose greet thee, 
Let the violet pour 

Incense forth to meet thee— 
Wake my heart no more ! 

No more! 


From a funeral urn 
Bowered in leafy gloom, 
Even ¢/y soft return 
Calls not song or bloom. 
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Leave my spirit sleeping 
Like that silent thing ; 

Stir the founts of weeping 
There, O breeze of spring, 


No more! 
Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 


The Gentle Gales 


ALES, gentle gales! whose downy pinions beat 
In wanton mood the bright and naked sky, 
And, tuning ’mid the woods your melody, 
Shed softest slumbers in the cool retreat. 


Behold this vase, where breathes each balmy sweet, 
The garlands gay, and baskets piléd high 
With violets sweet! ’tis Icon’s choice supply, 
Whose strength now fails him in the noontide heat. 


Ye temper with your freshening wings the glow 
That fires the air, the plain, and sultry shore, 
And rages with such force above, below ; 
Whilst he stands toiling on the corn-heaped floor, 

And Echo, hoarse, replies to every blow, 
Haste ye, and winnow all his golden store. 


From the Italian of Lodovico Paterno. 
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Celestial Symphonies 
(A Day of Sunshine) 


GIFT of God! O perfect day: 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 
Not to be doing, but to be! 


Through every fibre of my brain, 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that seems almost too much. 


I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 

I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument. 


And over me unrolls on high 

The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon, 


Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 

Its craggy summits white with drifts. 
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Blow, winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms ! 

Blow, winds! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach ! 


O Life and Love! O happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is song ! 

O heart of man! canst thou not be 

Blithe as the air is, and as free? ‘ 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Wind of May 


lees bitter-sweet, the haunting air 

Creepeth, bloweth everywhere ; 
It preys on all, all prey on it, 
Blooms in beauty, thinks in wit, 
Stings the strong with enterprise, 
Makes travellers long for Indian skies, 
And where it comes this courier fleet 
Fans in all hearts expectance sweet, 
As if to-morrow should redeem 
The vanished rose of evening’s dream. 
By houses lies a fresher green, 
On men and maids a ruddier mien, 
As if time brought a new relay 
Of shining virgins every May, 
And Summer came to ripen maids 
To a beauty that not fades. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


‘, 


‘\ 


When August winds the heather 


. ~ Ros 


Zummer Winds 


[2 me work, but mid noo tie 

Hold me vrom the open sky, 
When zummer winds, in playsome flight, 
Do blow on vields in noon-day light, 
Or ruslén trees, in twilight night. 

Sweet’s a stroll, 

By flow’ry knowl, or blue-feaicéd pool 
That zummer win’s do ruffle cool. 


When the moon’s broad light do vill 

Plains, a-sheenén down the hill ; 

A-glitterén on window glass, 

O then, while zummer win’s do pass 

The rippled brook, an’ swayén grass, 
Sweet’s a walk 

Where we do talk, wi’ feiices bright, 

In whispers in the peacevul night. 


When the swayén men do mow 

Flow’ry grass, wi’ zweepén blow, 

In het a-most enough to dry 

The flat-spread clote-leaf that do lie 

Upon the stream a-stealén by, 
Sweet’s their rest 
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Upon the breast o’ knap or mound 
Out where the goocoo’s vaice do sound. 


Where the sleek-headird maid do zit 
Out o’ door to zew or knit, \ 
Below the elem where the spring 7 
’S a-runnén, an’ the road do bring 
The people by to hear her zing, 
On the green, 
Where she’s a-zeen, an’ she can zee, 
O gay is she below the tree. 


Come, O zummer wind, an’ bring 
Sounds o’ birds as they do zing, 
An’ bring the smell o’ bloomén may, 
An’ bring the smell o’ new-mow’d hay ; 
Come fan my fedce as I do stray, 

Fan the heair 
O’ Jessie fedir ; fan her cool, 
By the vedves o’ stream or pool. 


William Barnes. 


Song of the Summer Winds 


iG) P the dale and down the bourne, ge 15 
O’er the meadow swift we fly, At adi 
Now we sing, and now we mourn, tS ft: 
Now we whistle, now we sigh. st 
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By the grassy-fringéd river, 

Thro’ the murmuring reeds we sweep, 
>Mid the lily leaves we quiver, 

To their very hearts we creep. 


Now the maiden rose is blushing 
At the wanton things we say, 
Whilst aside her cheek we're rushing 
Like some truant bees at play. 


Through the blooming groves we rustle 
Kissing every bud we pass, 

As we did it in the bustle 
Scarcely knowing how it was ! 


Down the glen, across the mountain, 
O’er the yellow heath to roam, 

Whirling round about the fountain 
Till its little breakers foam. 


Bending down the weeping willows 
While our vesper hymn we sigh; 
Then into our rosy pillows 
On our weary wings we hie. 


Then of idle hours dreaming 
Scarce from waking we refrain, 

Moments long as ages deeming, 
Till we’re at our play again ! 
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George Darley. 
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The Wind that Shakes the Barley 


HERE’S music in my heart all day, \ 
I_ hear it late and early, 
It comes from fields are far away, 
The wind that shakes the barley. 
Ochone ! 


Above the uplands drenched with dew ~ 
The sky hangs soft and pearly ; 
An emerald world is listening to ew 
The wind that shakes the barley. — rt 
Ochone ! 


Above the bluest mountain-crest = 
The lark is singing rarely. = 
It rocks the singer into rest, ya 
The wind that shakes the barley. : 

Ochone ! oie 


O, still through summers and through springs: ‘ 
It calls me late and early. oe 
Come home, come home, come home, it sings, iG ‘ 
The wind that shakes the barley, aaere. 
—Ochone ! ae 


Ke aide ) 
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Airey-Force Valley 


——Not a breath of air 
Ruffles the bosom of this leafy glen. 
From the brook’s margin, wide around, the trees 
Are steadfast as the rocks ; the brook itself, 
Old as the hills that feed it from afar, 
Doth rather deepen than disturb the calm 
Where all things else are still and motionless. 
And yet, even now, a little breeze perchance 
Escaped from boisterous winds that rage without, 
Has entered, by the sturdy oaks unfelt, 
But to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the light ash ! that, pendant from the brow 
Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs, 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony 
To stay the wanderers steps and soothe his 


thoughts. 
William Wordsworth. 


The Wind and the Wheat 


HE slumb’rous wheat 
In rows of green 
Forget to greet 
The August Queen : 
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From vale to steep, 
Unstirr’d, unfann’d. 

The poppied sleep 
Lay o’er the land ! 


The South wind came 
By marguerite 
And poppy-flame 
To kiss the wheat : 
He softly stirred 
Each dreaming head, 
And lo! I heard 
God’s singing bread ! 
fred. G. Bowles. 


The Wind-swept Wheat 


pAN T, faint and clear, 
Faint as the music that in dreams we hear, 

Shaking the curtain fold of sleep 

That shuts away 

The world’s hoarse voice, the sights and sounds of 
day, 

Her sorry joys, her phantoms false and fleet ; 

So softly, softly stirs 

The wind’s low murmur in the rippled wheat. 


From west to east 
The warm breath blows, the slender heads droop low 
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As if in prayer : 

Again, more lightly tossed in merry play, 
They bend and bow and sway, 

With measured beat, 

But never rest : 

Through shadow and through sun 

Goes on the tender rustle of the wheat. 


Dreams, more than sleep, 

Fall on the listening heart and lull its care: 

Dead years send back 

That treasured half forgotten time, 

Ah! long ago, 

When sun and sky were sweet ; 

In happy noon 

We stood breast high ’mid waves of ripened grain, 
And heard the wind make music in the wheat ! 


Not for to-day, 

Not for this hour alone the melody 

So soft and ceaseless, thrills the dreamer’s ear ! 
Of all that was, and is, of all that yet shall be 
It holds a part ; 

Love, sorrow, longing, pain, 

The restlessness that yearns, 

The thirst that burns, 

The bliss that like a fountain overflows, 

The deep repose, 
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Good that we might have known, but shall not 
know, 

The hope God took, the joy He made complete ; 

Life’s chords all answer from the wind-swept wheat. 


Mary Ainge De Vere, 


Summer Wind 


[2 is.a sultry day; the sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours : the tall maise 
Rolls up its long, green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether,—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make} turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, I lie 
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Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves ! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 

Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
By the road-side and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other ; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes. 


William Cullen-Bryant. 
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The Rose and the A tat ; 


: ite) 
DAWN zy en A Fe 
The Rose chide 


Week think you, comes the Wind, arkn. 6 ' 

The Wind that kisses me and is so 0 kind? Je 
Lo, how the Lily sleeps! her sleep i is lig’ a poe 3 
Would I were like the Lily, pale and white! ey 
Will the Wind come? Sigau, 


: (iene ifs 
The Beech” aay a 1 eyatt. — 
Perchance for thee on 


The Rose pin 

If not, how could I live until the il 
What think you, Beech-tree, makes 
delay? 


A The Beech 
Hush, child! and, like the Lily, go to 
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(After a passe) 
Thy lover comes ; be happy, now, O Rose ! 
He softly through my bending branches goes. 
Soon he shall come, and thou shalt feel his kiss. 


The Rose 
Already my flushed heart grows faint with bliss, 
Love, I have longed for you through all the night. 


The Wind 
And I to kiss your petals warm and bright. 


The Rose 
Laugh round me, Love, and kiss me; it is well. 
Nay, have no fear ; the Lily will not tell. 


MORNING 


The Rose 
’Twas dawn when first you came ; and now the sun 
Shines brightly, and the dews of dawn are done. 
Tis well you take me so in your embrace, 
But lay me back again into my place ; 
For I am worn, perhaps with bliss extreme. 


The Wind 
Nay, you must wake, Love, from this childish 
dream. 
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The Rose 
Tis you, Love, who seem changed ; your laugh is 
loud, 
And ’neath.your stormy kiss my head is bowed. 
O Love, O Wind, a space will not you spare? 


The Wind 
Not while your petals are so soft and fair. 


The Rose ; 
My buds are blind with leaves, they cannot see ; 
O Love, O Wind, wilt thou not pity me? 


EVENING 


The Beech 
O Wind! a word with you before you pass : 
What did you to the Rose, that on the grass 
Broken she lies, and pale, who loved you so? 


The Wind 
Roses must live and love, and winds must blow. 
Philip Bourke Marston. 


To the Wind on a Summer Evening 


S?! RIT that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That coolst the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 


b) 
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Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high 
their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast : 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the 
grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more 
deep ; 
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And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, _ 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet. odours in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


Summer Wind and Thistle-down 


G HIPS of silver, 
Freights of gold ; 
Faerie barques 
One summer old. 
Silken sails 
Whose helm is set, 
Where my Soul 


Must wander yet ! 
Fred. G. Bowles. 
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Thistle-down 


ae DOWN is a woman’s love,— 
Thistle-down with the wind at play. 
Let him who wills this truth to prove, 
‘Thistle-down is a woman’s love’, 
Seek her innermost heart to move. 
Though the wind should blow her vows his way, 
Thistle-down is a woman’s love,— 
Thistle-down with the wind at play. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


An Address to the Genius of a Solitary Region 


bee earth no more inspire thee, 
Thou lonely dreamer now? 
Since passion may not fire thee, 
Shall nature cease to bow? 


Thy mind is ever moving, 

In regions dark to thee ; 
Recall its useless roving, 

Come back, and dwell with me. 


I know my mountain breezes 
Enchant and soothe thee still, 

I know my sunshine pleases, 
Despite thy wayward will. 
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When day with evening blending, 
Sinks from the summer sky, 
I’ve seen thy spirit bending 
In fond idolatry. 


I’ve watched thee every hour ; 
I know my mighty sway: 

I know my magic power 
To drive thy griefs away. 


Few hearts to mortals given, 
On earth so wildly pine ; 

Yet few would ask a heaven 
More like this earth than thine. 


Then let my winds caress thee ; 
Thy comrade let me be: 

Since nought beside can bless thee, 
Return—and dwell with me. 


Emily Bronteé. 


The Wandering Wind 


Apa Wind, the wandering Wind 
Of the golden summer eves— 
Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones among the leaves? 
Oh! is it from the waters, 
Or from the long tall grass? 
Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass? 
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Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined 
That it wins the tone of mastery? 
The Wind, the wandering Wind! 
No, no! the strange, sweet accents 
That with it come and go, 
They are not from the osiers, 
Nor the fir-trees whispering low ; 


They are not of the waters, 
Nor of the caverned hill: 
’Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill. 
They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined, 
And we start, and weep, and tremble, 
To the Wind, the wandering Wind! 
felicia Dorothea Hemans. 


~ 


The Wind in the Pine-tree 


BeeeatH the swaying pine-tree, 
That the fitful wind goes through, 
I gaze on the widening landscape, 
That fades in far-off blue. 


And like low music playing 
Above in the organ-loft, 

The wind in the pine-tree moving 
Makes music strange and soft. 
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Soft is the voice, but solemn ; 
And with a dream-like power 
It sways all thoughts and fancies, 

And hallows the brief hour. 


For the trees have all their voices 
Of light or earnest tone ; 

The aspen—elfin laughter, 
The oak—a Titan’s moan. 


But the pines have caught the message 
Which the wind bears from the sea ; 
And its voice is the voice of ocean 
And its talk of Eternity. 
Francis W. Bourdillon. 


Wind on the Hills 


Cu fleets of riven clouds intensely white, 
Sailing wind-harried, ’thwart the lowering sky; 
On the wild River, where the islands lie, 
Long levels of insufferable light ; 
Cloud-shadows, moving in portentous flight, 
Dimming the crimson of the steeps near by 
And glooming golden ridges, crested high, 
As the dread pinions of Apollyon might : 
Weird slopes of tawny grasses, all astir, 
As if some monster crept along the hill 
Covered with hide of panther-coloured fur ; 
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While in the blustering air, grown bleak and chill— 
The only wraith of Summer lingering still— 
Flouts the blown milkweed’s ermined gossamer. 


Lloyd Mifflin. 


Wind of Provence 


WIND of Provence, subtle wind that blows 
Through coverts of the impenetrable rose, 
O musical soft wind, come near to me, 
Come down into these hollows by the sea, 
O wind of Provence, heavy with the rose! 


How once along the blue sea’s battlements 
Thy amorous rose-trees poured their spicy scents ! 
The heavy perfume streamed down granite walls, 
Where now the prickly cactus gibes and crawls 
Down towards cold waves from grim rock-battle- 
ments. 


Of all the attar, sharp and resinous, 
The spines and stalks alone are left for us, 
And so much sickly essence as may cleave 
About the hands of maidens when they weave 
Wild roses into wreaths of bloom for us. 


Where are the old days vanished, ah! who knows? 
When all the wide world blossomed with the rose, 
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When all the world was full of frank desire, 
When love was passion and when flowers were 
fire, . 
Where are the old days vanished, ah! who knows? 


Come down, O wind of Provence, sing again 
In my lulled ears, for quenching of all pain, 
The litany of endless amorous hours, 
The song of songs that blossomed with ‘the 
flowers, 
And brightened when the flowers decayed again. 


When Ermengarde, the lady of Narbonne, 

Star-like, above the silken tourney shone, 
With powdered gold upon her ruddy hair ; 
There was no woman anywhere so fair 

As Ermengarde, the glory of Narbonne! 


Love’s ladies paced the sward beneath all towers 

The grass-green satins stirred the daisy-flowers ; 
No knight or dame was pale with spent desire. 
For pleasure served them as an altar-fire ; 

Their mortal spirits faded like soft flowers. 


Some wreaths and robes, a lute with mouldered 
strings, 
One clear perennial song on deathless wings, 
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Still let us later men of those delights 


That spent their happy days and passionate 


nights, 
When Life smote gaily on his tense harp-strings. 


Now cold earth covers all of them with death ; 
The gray world travels on with failing breath, 


Long having passed her prime, and twilight 


comes, 
And some men wait for dream-millenniums, 
But most are gathering up their robes for death. 


The old air hangs about us cold and strange ; 
We stand like blind men, wistful for a change, 
But only darkness lies on either hand, 
And in a sinister, unlovely land, 
We cling together, waiting for the change. 


But in this little interval of rest 

May one not press the rose-flower to his breast, 
The sanguine rose whose passionate delight © 
In amorous days of old was infinite, 

And now, like some narcotic, sings of rest? 


So be it! I, the child of this last age, 

To whom the shadow of death is heritage, 
Will set my face to dream against the past ; 
This time of tears and troubles cannot last, 

The dawn must some time herald a new age. 
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Till then, O wind of Provence, thrill my brain 
With musk and terebinth and dewy rain 

From over-luscious roses, and declare 

That wine is delicate and women fair ; 
O wind of Provence, shall I call in vain? 


Edmund W. Gosse. 
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The Apple Winds 


I HAD no thought of stormy sky 
In days when I was small 
And all the world was bounded by 
Our ten-foot garden wall. 
I never thought the storm-winds came 
From wrecks and ribboned sails : 
I never knew them by their name 
Of Equinoctial Gales ; 
But sweeping round the orchard bends 
Knee-deep in leaves of brown, 
I only knew them as the friends 
That shook the apples down ! 


And I have travelled far and far 
And weary miles since then, 

And battled where the storm-winds are 
That wreck the hearts of men ; 

And back among the lime-tree leaves 
Grown gold before they fall 

I hear the song that Autumn weaves 
When first the wild winds call ; 

And though their hand is chill and cold, 
Their face has winter’s frown, 

I know them for the friends of old 
That shook the apples down ! 

: Will. G. Ogilvie. 
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The September Gale 


[™ not a chicken ; I have seen 
Full many a chill September, 

And though I was a youngster then, 
That gale I well remember ; 

The day before, my kite-string snapped, 
And I, my kite pursuing, 

The wind whisked off my palm-leaf hat ;— 
For me.two storms were brewing ! 


It came as quarrels sometimes do, 
When married folk get clashing ; 

There was a heavy sigh or two, 
Before the fire was flashing,— 

A little stir among the clouds, 
Before they rent asunder,— 

A little rocking of the trees, 
And then came on the thunder. 


Lord ! how the ponds and rivers boiled ! 
They seemed like bursting craters ! 
And oaks lay scattered on the ground 
As if they were p’taters ; 
And all above was in a howl, 
And all below a clatter,— 
The earth was like a frying-pan, 
Or some such hissing matter. 


ry ae 
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It chanced to be our washing-day, 
And all our things were drying ; 
The storm came roaring through the lines, 
And set them all a flying ; 
I saw the shirts and petticoats 
Go riding off like witches ; 
I lost, ah! bitterly I wept,— 
I lost my Sunday breeches ! 


I saw them straddling through the air, 
Alas ! too late to win them ; 

I saw them chase the clouds, as if 
The devil had been in them ; 

They were my darlings and my pride, 
My boyhood’s only riches,— 

‘ Farewell, farewell’, I faintly cried,— 
‘My breeches! O my breeches !’ 


That night I saw them in my dreams, 
How changed from what I knew them ! 
The dews had steeped their faded threads, 
The winds had whistled through them ! 
I saw the wide and ghastly rents 
Where demon claws had torn them ; 
A hole was in their amplest part, 
As if an imp had worn them. 


I have had many happy years, 
And tailors kind and clever, 
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But those young pantaloons have gone 
For ever and for ever ! 

And not till Fate has cut the last 
Of all my earthly stitches, 

This aching heart shall cease to mourn 
My loved, my long-lost breeches ! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Upland Breezes 


O SWEET is sweet September when the upland 
’ breeze is flowing 

O’er banks of purple heather and green bracken 
stained with gold ; 

When all the silken banners of the cotton-grass 
are blowing, 

And West winds idly wanton with the wealth that 
they unfold. 


The heritage of Autumn, how it kindles, shimmers, 
dances— 

What pearl-winged boats of beauty drift from thistle 
and from reed ; 

And golden are the rushes that lift up their sunlit 
LANCES ees 

O, come and walk the fells with me as long ago, in 
deed ! 
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The little wood is shining with the afterglow of 
Summer, 

And there are mossy pillows, fragrant, gentle for 
the feet ; 

And there are leaves that listen for their long- 
delaying comer, 

Who nevermore shall seek this place to make its 
beauty sweet. 


The dappled lake is glowing, but no boat may bring 
her hither. . 

The silence of the hills now dwells within her 
silent heart. 

I know not by what path she walks, nor, veiled by 
beauty, whither? 

But this I know, while West winds blow, we are 
not far apart ! 


So long as dove-wings shake the leaves from birches 
and from beeches, 

So long as wailing curlews call and upland winds 
blow free, 

So long as sun and moonlight shine along the lake’s 
low reaches, 

So long in memory shall she come and walk the 


fells with me! 
Fred. G. Bowles. 
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The Kiss of the Autumn Wind 


HE gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 

And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 


O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall havea voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 


flenry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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A Song of Autumn 


Y wind is turned to bitter north, 
That was so soft a south before ; 
My sky, that shone so sunny bright, 
With foggy gloom is clouded o’er ; 
My gay green leaves are yellow-black, 
Upon the dank autumnal floor ; 
For love, departed once, comes back 
No more again, no more. 


A roofless ruin lies my home, 
For winds to blow and rains to pour ; 
One frosty night befell, and lo! 
I find my summer days are o’er: 
The heart bereaved, of why and how 
Unknowing, knows that yet before 
It had what e’en to Memory now 
Returns no more, no more. 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Autumn’s Almoner 


‘; ae comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 

Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain ! 

Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
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Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain. 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’erhanging eaves ; 
Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended ; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves : 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves! 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The Last Leaf and the Wind 


| N spring and summer winds may blow, 
And rains fall after, hard and fast ; 
The tender leaves, if beaten low, 
Shine but the more for shower and blast. 


But when their fated hour arrives, 
When reapers long have left the field, 

When maidens rifle turn’d-up hives, 
Another last juice fresh apples yield. 


A leaf perhaps may still remain 
Upon some solitary tree, 

Spite of the wind and of the rain ; 
A thing you heed not if you see. 


At last it falls. Who cares? not one: 
And yet no power on earth can ever 
Replace the fallen leaf upon 
Its spray, so easy to dissever. 
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If such be love I dare not say, 
Friendship is such, too well I know, 
I have enjoy’d my summer day ; 
’Tis past ; my leaf now lies below. 
Walter Savage Landor. 


In Autumn 


Wee the leaves around her dying, 
And the wind around her sighing, 

And her listless hands together, 

She sits in the Autumn weather. 


The sad little streams are grieving, 
The poor little birds are leaving, 
And the flowers and she together, 
Fade in the Autumn weather. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Ye Storm-winds of Autumn 
(Parting) 


E storm-winds of Autumn 
Who tush by, who shake 
The window, and ruffle 
The gleam-lighted lake ; 
Who cross to the hill-side 
Thin-sprinkled with farms, 
Where the high woods strip sadly 
' Their yellowing arms ;— 
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Ye are bound for the mountains— 
Ah, with you let me go 
Where your cold distant barrier, 
The vast range of snow, 
Through the loose clouds lifts dimly 
Its white peaks in air— 
How deep is their stillness ! 
Ah! would I were there ! 


But on the stairs what voice is this I hear, 
Buoyant as morning, and as morning clear? 
Say, has some wet bird-haunted English lawn 
Lent it the music of its trees at dawn ? 

Or was it from some sun-fleck’d mountain-brook 
That the sweet voice its upland clearness took? 
Ah! it comes nearer— 
Sweet notes, this way ! 


Hark! fast by the window 

The rushing winds go, 

To the ice-cumber’d gorges, 
The vast seas of snow. 

There the torrents drive upward 
Their rock-strangled hum, 
There the avalanche thunders 
The hoarse torrent dumb. 

—lI come, O ye mountains ! 

Ye torrents, I come! 
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But who is this, by the half-open’d door, 
Whose figure casts a shadow on the floor? 
The sweet blue eyes—the soft, ash-colour’d hair— 
The cheeks that still their gentle paleness wear— 
The lovely lips, with their arch smile, that tells 
The unconquer’d joy in which her spirit dwells— 

~ Ah! they bend nearer— 

Sweet lips, this way ! 


Hark! the wind rushes past us— 

Ah ! with that let me go 

To the clear waning hill-side 
Unspotted by snow, 

There to watch, o’er the sunk vale, 
The frore mountain wall, “ 
Where the nich’d snow-bed sprays down 
Its powdery fall. 

There its dusky blue clusters 

The aconite spreads ; 

There the pines slope, the cloud-strips 
Hung soft in their heads. 

No life but, at moments, 

The mountain-bee’s hum. 

—I come, O ye mountains ! 

Ye pine-woods, I come! 


Forgive me! forgive me! 

Ah, Marguerite, fain 

Would these arms reach to clasp thee :— 
But see! ’tis in vain. 
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In the void air towards thee Poste: 
_ My strain’d arms are cast. sth RO 
But a sea rolls between us— . ayn 
Our different past. San, + 
byyfirk a\ 

To the lips, ah! of others, boil ¥ 
Those lips have been prest, 
And others, ere I was, id 
Were clasp’d to that breast ; on. 

ie 
Far, far from each other | Te 
Our spirits have grown. facie 
And what heart knows another? 
Ah! who knows his own? ced 
Blow, ye winds! lift me with you! 
I come to the wild. e 

' Fold closely, O Nature! i or 
Thine arms round thy child. © hy seat: 
i} dt 

To thee only God granted 
A heart ever new : ie sae 


To all always open, 


To all always true. 


Ah, calm me! restore me! 
Asa ary pe my tears 
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Where the white mists, for ever, 
Are spread and upfurl’d ; 
In the stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world. 
Matthew Arnold. 


Ruth 


[3 ago, when swaying corn-fields 
Swept before me, in the breezes, 
Rich with light, and starred with blossoms, 
Ruth, the old-world Gleaner, charmed me! 


And to-day the same enchantment 
Rests upon the glowing corn-fields ; 

I, the devotee of Labour, 
Bow before the wheat, uprisen, 

See again the raptured virgin 
Through the happy fields advancing. 

As of old the sweet maid cometh 
Re-created in the present, 

Ruth, the harvest-child ecstatic, 
Solemnizing the horizon ; 

While the wheat, in adoration, 
Wind-swept, bows before its Maker 

With a worship more than human! 


From the French of Saint Georges de Bouhélier by 
fred. G. Bowles. 
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‘Loud without the Wind was roaring’ 


[ue without the wind was roaring 
Through th’ autumnal sky ; 
Drenching wet, the cold rain pouring, 
Spoke of winter nigh. 
All too like that dreary eve, 
Did my exiled spirit grieve. 
Grieved at first, but grieved not long, 
Sweet—how softly sweet !—it came ; 
Wild words of an ancient song, 
Undefined, without a name. 


‘It was spring, and the skylark was singing’ : 
- Those words they awakened'a spell ; 
They unlocked a deep fountain, whose springing 
Nor absence, nor distance can quell, 


In the gloom of a cloudy November 
They uttered the music of May ; 

They kindled the perishing ember 
Into fervour that could not decay. 


Awaken, o’er all my dear moorland, 
West-wind in thy glory and pride! 

Oh! call me from valley and lowland, 
To walk by the hill-torrent’s side ! 
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It is swelled with the first snowy weather ; 
The rocks they are icy and hoar, 

And sullenly waves the long heather, 
And the fern leaves are sunny no more. 


There are no yellow stars on the mountain ; 
The bluebells have long died away 

From the brink of the moss-bedded fountain— 
From the side of the wintry brae. 


But lovelier than corn-fields all waving 
In emerald, and vermeil, and gold, 

Are the heights where the north-wind is raving 
And the crags where I wandered of old. 


It was morning : the bright sun was beaming ; 
How sweetly it brought back to me 

The time when nor labour nor dreaming 
Broke the sleep of the happy and free ! 


But blithely we rose as the dawn-heaven 
Was melting to amber and blue, 

And swift were the wings to our feet given, 
As we traversed the meadows of dew. 


For the moors! For the moors, where the short 
grass 
Like velvet beneath us should lie ! 
For the moors! For the moors, where each high 
pass 
Rose sunny against the clear sky ! 
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For the moors, where the linnet was trilling 
Its song on the old granite stone ; 

Where the lark, the wild skylark, was filling 
Every breast with delight like its own! 


What language can utter the feeling 
Which rose, when in exile afar, 

On the brow of a lonely hill kneeling, 
I saw the brown heath growing there? 


It was scattered and stunted, and told me 
That soon even that would be gone: 

It whispered, ‘ The grim walls enfold me, 
I have bloomed in my last summer’s sun’. 


But not the loved music, whose waking 
Makes the soul of the Swiss die away, 

Has a spell more adored and heart-breaking 
Than, for me, in the blighted heath lay. 


The spirit which bent ’neath its power 

How it longed—how it burned to be free! 
If I could have wept in that hour, 

Those tears had been heaven to me. — 


Well—well; the sad minutes are moving 
Though loaded with trouble and pain ; 

And some time the loved and the loving 
Shall meet on the mountains again ! 


Emily Bronte. 


THE WINTRY WINDS 
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November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Ye winds! that now begin to blow 

With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 
Where are your stores, ye powerful beings! say, 
Where your aérial magazines reserv’d, 

To swell the brooding terrors of the storm? 

In what far distant region of the sky, 

Hush’d in deep silence sleep ye when ‘tis calm? 


JAMES THOMSON. 


When the firelight, red and clear, 
Flutters in the black wet pane, 

It is very good to hear 
Howling winds and trotting rain. 


ALFRED NOYES. 


A Winter Jingle 


HE soft wind blows 
Across the snows, 
And turns the palest face to rose ; 
The wind it goes 
Where no one knows, 
Like water round the world it flows ; 
The sunlit air is warm and light 
Though all the earth be wrapped in white. 


But owlets shrill 
Shriek round the hill 
When twilight fades, and all is still ; 
The keen gusts fill 
The frozen rill 
With treacherous snowdrifts deep and chill ; 
The wanderer findeth small delight 
In crossing there at dead of night. 
Edmund W. Gosse. 


The Wintry Winds 


"THE wintry winds rush howling past, 
And whistle through the moorland ; 
The tall oaks answer to the storm, 
Like billows on the foreland ; 
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The windows shake, the chimney groans, 
So draw your chairs together ; 
Pile up the coal, and fill the bowl, 
And we'll defy the weather. 
There’s storm without, but love within, 
And friendship’s pure embraces ; 
We'll make amends for winter cold, 
By sunshine of our faces. 


Pile up the fire ! we'll dance and sing ; 
But yet amid our gladness, 

We'll not forget the fate of those 
Who pine in want and sadness ; 

The shivering wanderers in the streets 
Who tramp the homeless city, 

And sailors shipwreck’d far at sea, 
With none to aid or pity. 

May Heaven protect them, one and all! 
And sweeten our embraces, 

Both by the rain-drops of our hearts, 


And sunshine of our faces. 
Charles Mackay. 


Blow on, ye Winds ! 


Nee when fierce Winter, arm’d with wasteful 
power, 
Heaves the wild deep that thunders from afar, 
How sweet to sit in this sequester’d bower, 
To hear, and but to hear, the mingling war ! 
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Ambition here displays no gilded toy 
That tempts on desperate wings the soul to try, 
Nor Pleasure’s flower-embroidered paths decoy, 
Nor Anguish lurks in Grandeur’s gay disguise. 


Oft has Contentment cheer’d this lone abode 
With the mild languish of her smiling eye ! 
Here Health has oft in blushing beauty glow’d, 

While loose-robed Quiet stood enamour’d by. 


Even the storm lulls to more profound repose : 
The storm these humble walls assails in vain : 

Screen’d is the lily when the whirlwind blows, 
While the oak’s stately ruin strews the plain. 


Blow on, ye winds! Thine, Winter, be the skies ; 
Roll the old ocean, and the vales lay waste: 
Nature thy momentary rage defies ; 
To her relief the gentler seasons haste. 


Throned in her emerald car, see Spring appear ; 
(As Fancy wills, the landscape starts to view) 

Her emerald car the youthful Zephyrs bear, 
Fanning her bosom with their pinions blue. 


James Beattie. 
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The Winter Wand 


SV oee icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl: 

To-whit ! 
To-who !—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all around the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When toasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl : 

To-whit ! 
To-who !—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
William Shakespeare. 


O wert thou in the Cauld Blast 


WERT thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee : 
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Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae bleak and bare, sae bleak and bare, 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there: 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 


Robert Burns. 


Wind 


H the wold, the wold, 
Oh the wold, the wold! 
Oh the winter stark 
Oh the level dark, 
On the wold, the wold, the wold! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold! 

Oh the mystery 

Of the blasted tree 

On the wold, the wold, the wold! 
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Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold ! 

Oh the owlet’s croon 

To the haggard moon, 

To the waning moon, 

On the wold, the wold, the wold ! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold ! 

Oh the fleshless stare, 

Oh the windy hair 

On the wold, the wold, the wold ! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold! 

Oh the cold sigh, 

Oh the hollow cry, 

The lean and hollow cry 

On the wold, the wold, the wold ! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 
Oh the wold, the wold ! 
Oh the white sight, 
Oh the shuddering night, 
The shivering, shuddering night, 
On the wold, the wold, the wold! 
Sydney Dobell. 
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The Voice of the Wind 


[= us throw more logs on the fire! 
We have need of a cheerful light, 
And close round the hearth to gather, 
For the wind has risen to-night. 
With the mournful sound of its wailing 
It has checked the children’s glee, 
And it calls with a louder clamour 
Than the clamour of the sea. 
Hark to the voice of the wind ! 


Let us listen to what it is saying, 
Let us hearken to where it has been ; 
For it tells, in its terrible crying, 
The fearful sights it has seen. 
It clatters loud at the casements, 
Round the house it hurries on, 
And shrieks with redoubled fury, 
When we say ‘The blast is gone!’ 
Hark to the voice of the wind ! 


It has been on the field of battle, 
Where the dying and wounded lie ; 

And it brings the last groan they uttered 
And the ravenous vulture’s cry. 

It has been where the icebergs were meeting, 
And closed with a fearful crash ; 
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On shores where no foot has wandered, 
It has heard the waters dash. 
Hark to the voice of the wind ! 


It has been on the desolate ocean, 
When the lightning struck the mast ; 
It has heard the cry of the drowning, 
Who sank as it hurried past ; 
The words of despair and anguish, 
That were heard by no living ear ; 
The gun that no signal answered ; 
It brings them all to us here. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 


It has been on the lonely moorland, 
Where the treacherous snow-drift lies, 

Where the traveller, spent and weary, 
Gasped fainter and fainter cries ; 

It has heard the bay of the bloodhounds, 
On the track of the hunted slave, 

The lash and the curse of the master, 
And the groan that the captive gave. 

Hark to the voice of the wind ! 


It has swept through the gloomy forest, 
Where the sledge was urged to its speed, 

Where the howling wolves were rushing 
On the track of the panting steed. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Where the pool was black and lonely, 
It caught up a splash and a cry— 
Only the bleak sky heard it, 
And the wind as it hurried by. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 


Then throw more logs on the fire, 
Since the air is bleak and cold, 
And the children are drawing nigher, 
For the tales that the wind has told. 
So closer and closer gather 
Round the red and crackling light ; 
And rejoice (while the wind is blowing) 
We are safe and warm to-night. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 
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Adelaide Anne Procter. 


Ingratitude 


BoM blow, thou winter wind, 


Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 


Then, heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then, heigh ho! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

William Shakespeare. 


The Whirl-Blast 


WHIRL-BLAST from behind the hill 
Rushed o’er the wood with startling sound ; 
Then—all at once the air was still, 
And showers of hailstones pattered round. 
Where leafless oaks towered high above, 
I sat within an undergrove 
Of tallest hollies, tall and green ; 
A fairer bower was never seen. 
From year to year the spacious floor 
With withered leaves is covered o’er, 
And all the year the bower is green. 
But see! where’er the hailstones drop 
The withered leaves all skip and hop ; 
There’s not a breeze—no breath of air— 
Yet here, and there, and everywhere 
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Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollies made, 
The leaves in myriads jump and spring, 
As if with pipes and music rare 
Some Robin Good-fellow were there, 
And all those leaves, in festive glee, 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 
William Wordsworth. 


November Chill 


N OVEMBER chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 
The short’ning winter-day is near a close ; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 

The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose ; 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And, weary, o’er the moor, his course does hame- 


ward bend. Robert Burns. 


Moan, ye Wild Winds! 


OAN, ye wild winds! around the pane, 
And fall, thou drear December rain ! 
Fill with your gusts the sullen day, 
Tear the last clinging leaves away ! 
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Reckless as yonder naked tree, 
No blasts of yours can trouble me. 


Give me your chill and wild embrace, 
And pour your baptism on my face ; 
Sound in mine ears the airy moan 
That sweeps in desolate monotone, 
Where on the unsheltered hill-top beat 
The marches of your homeless feet ! 


Moan on, ye winds! and pour, thou rain ! 
Your stormy sobs and tears are vain, 

If shed for her, whose fading eyes 

Will open soon in Paradise : _ 

The eye of Heaven shall blinded be, 


Or ere ye cease, if shed for me. 
Bayard Taylor. 


Wild Music is Abroad ! 


WEBER Winter winds are piercing chill, 
‘And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 
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Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 


Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas ! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day. 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 
I hear it in the opening year,— 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
flenry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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The Frosty Wind 


LEAK season was it, turbulent and wild, 
When hitherward we journeyed side by side 
Through burst of sunshine and through flying 
showers ; 
Paced the long vales—how long they were—and yet 
How fast that length of way was left behind, 
Wensley’s rich Vale, and Sedbergh’s naked heights. 
The frosty wind, as if to make amends 
For its keen breath, was aiding to our steps 
And drove us onward like two ships at sea, 
Or like two birds, companions in mid-air, 
Parted and reunited by the blast. 
Stern was the face of nature ; we rejoiced 
In that stern countenance, for our souls thence drew 
A feeling of their strength. The naked trees, 
The icy brooks, as on we passed, appeared 
To question us. ‘Whence come ye? to what end?’ 


William Wordsworth. 


Wind and Rain 
(O lassie, art thou sleepin’ yet ?) 


O LASSIE, art thou sleepin’ yet, 
Or art thou waukin’, I would wit? 
For love has bound me hand and fit, 
And I would fain be in, jo. 


ROBERT BURNS 


O let me in this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night, 

For pity’s sake this ae night, 
O rise and let me in, jo! 


Thou hear’st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks thro’ the driving sleet : 
Tak’ pity on my weary feet, 

And shield me frae the rain, jo. 


The bitter blast that round me blaws, 

Unheeded howls, unheeded fa’s : 

The cauldness o’ thy heart’s the cause 
Of a’ my grief and pain, jo, 


O et me in this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night ; 

For pity’s sake this ae night, 
O rise and let me in, jo! 


Her Answer 


O tell na me o’ wind and rain, 

Upbraid na me wi’ cauld disdain ! 

Gae back the gate ye cam’ again, 
I winna let ye in, jo. 


I tell you now this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night ; 

And ance for a’ this ae night, 
I winna let you in, jo. 

Zz 
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The snellest blast, at mirkest hours, 

That round the pathless wand’rer pours, 

Is nocht to what poor she endures, 
That’s trusted faithless man, jo. 


The sweetest flower that deck’d the mead, 
Now trodden like the vilest weed ; 
Let simple maid the lesson read, 

The weird may be her ain, jo. 


The bird that charm’d his summer-day 
Is now the cruel fowler’s prey ; 
Let witless, trusting woman say 

How aft her fate’s the same, jo. 


I tell you now this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night ; 
And ance for a’ this ae night, 
I winna let you in, jo! 
Robert Burns. 


Stanzas from ‘ Winter’ 


ARK, hark, I hear the North Wind roar, 
See how he riots on the shore! 
And with expanded wings at stretch, 
Ruffles the billows on the beach. 
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CHARLES COTTON 


Hark, how the routed waves complain, 
And call for succor to the main, 
Flying the storm as if they meant 

To creep into the continent. 


Surely all AZol’s huffing brood 

Are met to war against the flood, 
Which seem surprised, and have not yet 
Had time his levies to complete. 


Then let the chill Sirocco blow, 
And gird us round with hills of snow 
Or else go whistle to the shore, 
And make the hollow mountains roar. 


Whilst we together jovial sit 


Careless, and crown’d with mirth and wit ; 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home, 


Our fancies round the world shall roam. 


We'll think of all the friends we know, 
And drink to all worth drinking to ; 


When having drunk all thine and mine, - 


We rather shall want healths than wine. 


But where friends fail us, we'll supply 
Our friendships with our charity ; 
Men that remote in sorrows live 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 
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We'll drink the wanting into wealth, 
And those that languish into health, 
The afflicted into joy, th’ opprest 

Into security and rest. 


The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more kind, 
And in restraint who stifled lie 
Shall taste the air of liberty. 


The brave shall triumph in success, 
The lovers shall have mistresses, 
Poor unregarded Virtue, praise, 
And the neglected Poet, bays. 


Thus shall our healths do others good 
Whilst we ourselves do all we would ; 
For, freed from envy and from care, 
What would we be but what we are? 


’Tis the plump grape’s immortal juice 
That does this happiness produce, 

And will preserve us free together, 
Maugre mischance, or wind and weather. 


Then let old Winter take his course, 
And roar abroad till he be hoarse, 
And his lungs crack with ruthless ire, 
It shall but serve to blow our fire. 
Charles Cotton. 
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When Biting Boreas 
(A Winter Night) 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm! 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’'d raggedness defend you, 
From seasons such as these ?—SHAKESPEARE, 


ye biting Boreas, fell and doure, 
Sharp shivers thro’ the leafless bow’r ; 
When Pheebus gies a short-liv’d glow’r 
Far south the lift, 
Dim-dark’ning through the flaky show’r, 
Or whirling drift : 


Ae night the storm the steeples rocked, 
Poor labour sweet in sleep was locked, 
While burns, wi’ snawy wreaths up-choked, 
Wild-eddying swirl, 
Or thro’ the mining outlet bocked, 
Down headlong hurl. 


List’ning, the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ winter war, 
And thro’ the drift, deep-lairing sprattle, 
Beneath a scaur. 
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Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes 0’ thee ? 
Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy e’e? 


Ev’n you on murd’ring errands toil’d, 
Lone from your savage homes exil’d, 
The blood-stain’d roost, and sheep-cote spoil’d, : 
My heart forgets, 
While pitiless the tempest wild 
. Sore on you beats. 


Now Pheebe, in her midnight reign, 
Dark muff’d, view’d the dreary plain ; 
Still crowding thoughts, a pensive train, 
Rose in my soul, 
When on my ear this plaintive strain, 
Slow, solemn, stole :— 


‘ Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust ! 
And freeze, thou bitter-biting frost ! 
Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows ! F 
Not all your rage, as now united, shows 
More hard unkindness, unrelenting, 
Vengeful malice unrepenting, 
Than heav’n-illumin’d man on brother man _ be- 
stows. 
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See stern oppression’s iron grip, 
Or mad ambition’s gory hand, 
Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip, 
Woe, want, and murder o’er a land ! 
Ev’n in the peaceful rural vale, 
Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
How pamper’d luxury, flatt’ry by her side, 
The parasite empoisoning her ear, 
With all the servile wretches in the rear, 
Looks o’er proud property, extended wide ; 
And eyes the simple rustic hind, 
Whose toil upholds the glitt’ring show, 
A creature of another kind, 
Some coarser substance unrefin’d, 


Plac’d for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, below. 


Where, where is love’s fond, tender throe, 
With lordly honour’s lofty brow, 
The pow’rs you proudly own? 
Is there, beneath love’s noble name, 
Can harbour, dark the selfish aim, 
To bless himself alone ! 
Mark maiden-innocence a prey 
To love-pretending snares, 
This boasted honour turns away, 
Shunning soft pity’s rising sway, 


Regardless of the tears and unavailing pray’rs ! 
Perhaps, this hour, in mis’ry’s squalid nest, 
She strains your infant to her joyless breast, 


And with a mother’s fears shrinks at the rocking 


blast ! 
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Oh ye! who sunk in beds of down, 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think, for a moment, on his wretched fate, 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 
Ill-satisfied keen nature’s clam’rous call, 
Stretch’d on his straw he lays himself to sleep, 
While thro’ the ragged roof and chinky wall, 
Chill o’er his slumbers piles the drifty heap ! 
Think on the dungeon’s grim confine, 
Where guilt and poor misfortune pine ! 
Guilt, erring man, relenting view ! 
But shall thy legal rage pursue 
The wretch, already crushéd low 
By cruel fortune’s undeserved blow ? 
Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss !” 


I heard nae mair, for chanticleer 
Shook off the pouthery snaw, 

And hail’d the morning with a cheer— 
A cottage-rousing craw. 


But deep this truth impress’d my mind— 
Through all his works abroad, 
The heart benevolent and kind 


The most resembles God. 
Robert Burns. 
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‘Bleak Wind, hankering after Pining Leaves’ 


Paracelsus. Come close to me, dear friends ; 
still closer; thus! 
Close to the heart which, though long time roll by 
Ere it again beat quicker, pressed to yours, 
As now it beats—perchance a long, long time— 
At least henceforth your memories shall make 
Quiet and fragrant as befits their home. 
Nor shall my memory want a home in yours— 
Alas ! that it requires too well such free 
Forgiving love as shall embalm it there ! 
For if you would remember me aright, 
As I was born to be, you must forget 
All fitful strange and moody waywardness 
Which e’er confused my better spirit, to dwell 
Only on moments such as these, dear friends ! 
—My heart no truer, but my words and ways 
More true to it: as Michal, some months hence, 
Will say, ‘this autumn was a pleasant time,’ 
For some few sunny days ; and overlook 
Its bleak wind, hankering after pining leaves. 
Autumn would fain be sunny ; I would look 
Liker my nature’s truth: and both are frail, 
And both beloved, for all our frailty. 
Michal. Aureole ! 
Paracelsus. Drop by drop! she is weeping like a 
child ! 
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Not so! I am content—more than content ; 
Nay, autumn wins you best by this its mute 
Appeal to sympathy for its decay: 
Look up, sweet Michal, nor esteem the less 
Your stained and drooping vines their grapes bow 
down, , 
Nor blame those creaking trees bent with their 
fruit, 
That apple-tree with a rare after-birth 
Of peeping blooms sprinkled its wealth among !. 
Then for the winds—what wind that ever raved 
Shall vex that ash which overlooks you both, 
So proud it wears its berries ? 
Robert Browning. 


‘Loud Rage the Winds Without’ 


OUD rage the winds without.—The wintry 
cloud 

O’er the cold north star casts her flitting shroud ; 
And Silence, pausing in some snow-clad dale, 
Starts as she hears, by fits, the shrieking gale; 
Where now, shut out from every still retreat, 
Her pine-clad summit, and her woodland seat, 
Shall Meditation, in her saddest mood, 
Retire o’er all her pensive stores to brood? 
Shivering and blue the peasant eyes askance 
The drifted fleeces that around him dance, 


- 
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And hurries on his half-averted form, 

Stemming the fury of the sidelong storm. 

Him soon shall greet his snow-topt cot of thatch, 
Soon shall his numb’d hand tremble on the latch, 
Soon from his chimney’s nook the cheerful flame 
Diffuse a genial warmth throughout his frame ; 
Round the light fire, while roars the north wind loud, 
What merry groups of vacant faces crowd ; 

These hail his coming—these his meal prepare, 
And boast in all that cot no lurking care. 

What, though the social circle be denied, 
Even Sadness brightens at her own fire-side, 
Loves, with fixed eye, to watch the fluttering blaze, 
While musing Memory dwells on former days ; 
Or Hope, blest spirit ! smiles—and still forgiven, 
Forgets the passport, while she points to heaven. 
Then heap the fire—shut out the biting air, 

And from its station wheel the easy chair: 
Thus fenced and warm, in silent fit, ’tis sweet 
To hear without the bitter tempest beat. 

Henry Kirke White. 


A Winter Calm 


WH blow’st thou not, thou wintry wind, 
Now every leaf is brown and sere, 
And idly droops, to thee resign’d, 
The fading chaplet of the year? 
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Yet wears the pure aérial sky 

Her summer veil, half drawn on high, 

Of silvery haze, and dark and still 
The shadows sleep on every slanting hill. 


How quiet shows the woodland scene! 

Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 

Like weary men when age is won, 

Such calm old age as conscience pure 

And self-commanding hearts ensure, 

Waiting their summons to the sky, 
Content to live, but not afraid to die. 

John Keble. 


The Cry of the Wood 


: HAT cheer ?’ cried the Rock to the Wood ; 
‘The season is chill ; 
“Green pastures” no longer are green, 
nor “ still waters” still ; 
The colour of life has been shed— 
the faéry fire 
Been volleyed in gusts from the boughs 
and pashed in the mire ; 
My lichens are prickly with frost 
in hollow and seam ; 
My cup, where the rain glassed the deeps 
of heaven like a dream— 
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My rain, where the little blue bird 
alighted to drink, 
Is ice ; and my single wild flower 
is dead on the brink! 
What cheer—in the cold and the dark 
and dead of the year— 
What cheer 2 


‘What cheer!’ cried the Wood. ‘In the cold 
and tug of the wind, 
The cheer of a heart in content, 
a confident mind ! 
The gale, let it blow, let it bend, 
my branches are strong ; 
My trees shall be harps in the gale, 
and thunder a song ! 
The colour, the leaf, let it perish, 
quenched in the dark— 
Oh, never the poorer we, 
on the inward side of the bark. 
Ringed round by that magical rind, 
we hold at our will 
The vision of pastures green 
and waters still. 
What cheer !’ cried the Wood to the Rock. 
‘Good cheer, do you hear ? 


Good cheer !’ 
William Canton. 
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The Wind’s Thanksgiving 


Y one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 
As sages taught, where faith was found to merit 
Initiation in that mystery old. 
The heavens, whose aspect makes our minds as 
still 
As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony ; 
The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 
Thy pinions, universal Air, 
Ever waving to and fro, 
Are delegates of harmony, and bear 
Strains that support the Seasons in their round ; 
Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 


Break forth into thanksgiving 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords 
Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed 

From snowy peak and cloud, attune | 
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Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy, that from her utmost walls 
The six-days’ Work, by flaming Seraphim 
Transmits to Heaven! As Deep to Deep 

_ Shouting through one valley calls, 
All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord! 


William Wordsworth. 
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